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EMBLEMATICAL OF ACTIVITY IN THE PLANTS OF THE MAKERS WHO ARE PREPARING THE 1911 
AUTOMOBILES FOR THE GROUP OF APPROACHING SHOWS 


improvements and advances are exhibiting a rare brand of curiosity. All are agreed, however, that the 

only way to obtain real advantage by visiting automobile shows is to have clearly in mind the points of 

interest which are to be examined, going there with a definite aim, with a clear understanding of the whole situ- 

ation rather than to ignore the project and then attend the show on a purely curiosity basis. But if it is 
proposed, to display discriminating intelligence at show time, it remains to coach up on the subject. 

Granting that it would be too formidable an undertaking to discuss the details of design and construc- 

tion of all of the automobiles that are listed in the coming exhibition, second choice lies in picking out more or 

less at random a number of the cars and subjecting them to a sufficient analysis to enable the interested reader 

to grasp their significance, and fix in his own mind a foundation that will serve him in good stead at the pro- 


A PPROACHING the to911 automobile shows, those who have long been given to the practice of noting 


pitious time. 
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Fig. 1—Kissel Kar Chassis 





Fig. 2~Kissel Kar Transmission 





Fig. 3—Kissel Kar Details 









































The method of procedure in this undertaking will include a 
brief discussion of the relatively new ideas, coupled with an 
exposé of the leading underlying mechanical principles, and a 
tabulation is also made up in such a way as to afford precisely 
similar information about the several makes and the models 
thereof in such convenient form that it will be but the matter of a 
moment to observe the differences, if such there are, between the 
respective makes, or if the situation permits, arrive at a sub- 
stantial understanding of the trend in design and fashion of the 
cars, of the year. F 

In the process of depicting the particular automobiles here 
taken, no attempt has been made to delve into any particular 
school of design, nor is it the idea to make any comparison be- 


dition does not have to be taken into account as a general rule. 

3ut the road must be considered. There is a great difference 
between. town car work in a great metropolis, and overland 
touring service. It is even possible to view the road situation on 
a localized basis. A man who desires to use his automobile over 
the flat macadam roads of Long Island would not have to wrestle 
with the hill-climbing problems which would surely confront an 
automobilist whose radius of travel might be confined to the 
rough and ready roads of the Ozark Mountains. 

Of the ten cars here taken, but one complete model of each 
make is illustrated. The table, however, will suffice to indicate 
that each maker has a considerable number of models, and it is 
noteworthy that the fore-door type of body is offered as one of 
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Fig 7—Cadillac 30 Clute 











Fig. 8—Cadillac 30 Cylinders, ete. 
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tween the respective designs,.leaving such matters to readers. 

It is better to see things just as they are without any attempt 
at constructing a theory with the hope, perchance, that it will 
serve in the guidance of the buyer, with the expectation that he 
will get more nearly what he wants or more value per dollar. 
In all truth, the mind must be dressed in the cloth of prac- 
ticability when an automobile is to be purchased, and in order 
to take advantage of this process it goes without saying that the 
fixed considerations govern. The primary fixed consideration 
is the work that the automobile must do but the mere select- 
ing of a car that may be designed to accommodate a given 
traffic will barely suffice on the assumption that the road con- 


the options in each case. For Winter service, this type of body 
lends itself advantageously, and while experience with com- 
pletely enclosed bodies in the Summer time is meager, the fact 
remains that there would be no insurmountable difficulties in- 
volved in removing the fore-door if it becomes troublesome, al- 
though the consensus of opinion is that it is more of an advan- 
tage than otherwise, due to the fact that if it does prevent the 
circulation of air currents to some extent, it also keeps the silt 
of the road out. 

Referring to the wheel-base length of the various automobiles. 
it will be seen that the town cars are provided with a chassis 
with a wheel-base between 90 and 110 inches, with a tendency to 










































































Fig. 13—Left Side Hudson Motor 





Fig. 14—Front End Hudson Motor 








Fig. 15—Section Hudson Flywheel 
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Fig. 4—Kissel Kar Live Rear Axle 


Fig. 5—Right Side of Cadillac 30 Motor 


Fig 6—Left Side of Cadillac 30 Motor 
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make it as long as possible consistent with a “street-width” turn- 
ing radius. It will be understood that it is extremely difficult to 
so cant the front wheels that an automobile can be turned in a 
circle within the width of an ordinary street without an undue 
locking angle if the wheel-base far exceeds 110 inches. 

For general touring service, the wheel-base this year seems to 
be greater than in former practice, with a maximum of 142 
inches, quite a number of examples between 120 and 124 inches, 
and a goodly sprinkling between 115 and 120 inches. The good 
adjustment of the wheel-base length of the various cars coupled 
with relatively large diameter tires and a power plant relation 
in keeping with the requirement, seems to have made it un- 
necessary to extend the speed changes in the transmission gear, 


$5,000, with intervening increments but a few hundred dollars 
apart. The motors are of the 4-cylinder, water-cooled type for 
the most part, with only one example of the 2-cylinder opposed 
type of motor, and seven examples of 6-cylinder motors as pro- 
duced by three of the ten makers involved. It will not now be 
possible to depict the trend from the motor point of view, due 
to the fact that considering only ten makes would be insuffi- 
cient to satisfy a statistical theory, hence relating matter must 
be put off until space permits considering a sufficient number 
of all the automobiles made to establish an arithmetical mean. 


Mechanical Points of Kissel Kars 
Referring to the tabulation, it will be observed that the Kissel 
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Fig 10—Right Side Chalmers 30 Motor Fi 


z 11—Right Side Chalmers 40 Motor 





Fig 12—Left Side Chalmers 40 Motor 












































notwithstanding which fact, however, quite a number of the 
models shown are provided with four speeds. 

The ignition systems are uniformly high tension, with a bat- 
tery auxiliary, and the high character of the workmanship in- 
volved in the installation of the ignition equipment should be re- 
garded as one of the advances. The cooling problem is shown 
in the several approved ways in the models depicted, resort be- 
ing had to cellular radiators with a centrifugal pump in some 
instances, tubular radiators, combined with centrifugal pumps, in 
other cases. The honeycomb type of radiator is well ‘represented, 
and thermo-syphon cooling is continued in some examples. 

The price question ranges all the way from $600 to just under 


Kar is first on the list, and that the four models of power plants 
afford 15 options to the purchaser. The general designing of 
Kissel Kars will best be appreciated by examining Fig. 1 of 
one of the chassis showing the 4-cylinder motor of the L-type so 
located with respect to the front axle that the radiator R1 comes 
directly over the axle, and the flywheel F1 comes back of the 
dash line D1. A universal joint U1 occupies a position in the 
tumble shaft, connecting with the transmission gear G1, and a 
second universal joint U2 takes care of the angularity of the 
propeller shaft P1, there being a third universal joint U3 ad- 
jacent to the housing Hi of the rear axle Ri, and torsion is 
resisted by a long circular torsion tube T1 





















































Fig. 16—Locomobile Model M Motor Fig. 17—Locomobile Model M Motor 

















Fig. 18-19—Locomobile Model M Details 
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The transmission is shown in Fig. 2. It is of the three-speed selective type 
with a jaw Jr for the direct drive, and large diameter gears G meshing with © 
the lay-shaft gears below. The shifting mechanism M1 is an ingenious and 
substantial contrivance. A universal joint Ur comprises a flange with lugs L1 
and L2, which are related to mating members in the other half. The hub H1 
of the universal joint fetches up-on a taper and is held by a nut Nr. The 
universal joint U2 at the other end shows the mating half to that of Ur. The 
transmission gear case has a tight cover which may be removed for the pur- 
pose of exposing the gear-set, but a handhole is also provided with the cover 
held down by studs secured by wing-nuts, the idea being to permit-of quickly 
getting at the gears for the purpose of cleaning and inspection. 

Refinement in point of detail is the trend in this car, and referring to Fig. 3 
an opportunity will be afforded for observing with what minuteness and care 


Fig 20—Maxwell Model | Power Plant each little part has been schemed out and brought to a high state of perfection 
ready for manufacture under fixed and advantageous conditions. In this illus- 


| tration, the propeller shaft S1 is shown with its. universal joint U1 at one end 
and the square shaft S2 at the other, with the universal joint U2 removed, 
and the cover members C1 and C2 slipped up on the shaft showing how they 
overlap each other, making tight, flexible joints; the covers are held in place 
by the ring members Ri and R2. The jackshafts Ji and J2 are also shown 
with square ends S3 and S4, while the jaws J3 and J4 through which power 
| is delivered to the rear road wheels are exhibited at the other extremities. 

Still another example of Kissel Kar practice is depicted in the live rear 










































axle assembly as shown in Fig. 4; of the jack, and propeller shafts in detail. 


7" : ‘ us The enlargement H1, for the accommodation of the differential and bevel drive, 
is of neat design and light construction, with liberal provision of bearing sur- 
face and support for the tubes T1 and T2, which extend out, terminating in the 

FIO 9h-t— Tepe eit G Ponce Plant brake’ spiders, with spring 
perches Pr. and P2. The 
brake drums are of large 
diameter with internal ex- 









































panding and external -con- 
stricting brake-bands. ‘The 
constricting brake bands B1 
and B2 are actuated by lev- 
ers Li and L2, while the in- 
ternal expanding bands are 
actuated by levers L3, anda 
similar lever at the other ex- 
tremity, which does not 
show in this illustration. 
The Timken roller bearings Fig. 24—Right Side Ohio Motor 
B3 and Bq are selected as to 
size for long and _ severe i 
work. The jackshaft is squared at the differential, fitting in broached holes 
in the sun gears, and it being of the full floating type the drive is transmitted 
through dog members D1 to the road wheels. 
























































Fig. 23—Left Side Ohio Motor 








Mechanical Features of the Cadillac Thirty 


The general appearance of the Cadillac motor will be gleaned from an exam- 
ination of Figs. 5 and 6. Referring to Fig. 5, the carbureter C1 of the Schebler 
type is located sufficiently low down to demand the use of a long neck Nr of 
the intake, and to make it feasible to use a gravity feed. The intake manifold 
as it reaches up from the carbureter through the neck Nr reaches a flaring 
junction Jr and spreads out therefrom with one leg Li reaching to the front 
two cylinders and the remaining leg L2 passing back to the rear two 
cylinders. The shape of this manifold is out of the ordinary, and in 
addition to aborting back-firing it has the virtue of reducing losses so that the 
total depression on the intake side is reduced to the barest necessity as it 
relates to carburetion. The method of securing the intake manifold and’ the 
exhaust manifold Mr involving the use of studs Si, a bridge piece Br for 
each cylinder in common to the two manifolds is not unusual, but the details 
are worked out to a fitting conclusion. The distributer I1 for the uni-sparker 
system is located on the right side to the front of the motor, and it is set out- 
board from the vertical plane with a view to accessibility. 

Referring to Fig. 6, the magneto M1 is mounted on a bracket Br and is 
driven in common with the oiler Or by a shaft fitted with a pinion, taking 
power from the half-time system in the housing Hr. Oldham joints J1 and J2 
are placed, breaking the continuity of the shaft so that the oiler Or and the 
magneto M1 may be regarded as flexibly mounted. These Oldham joints are 
well contrived with a floating member M2, which not only adds to the freedom 






























Fig. 25—Underside Ohio Chassis 
































Fig. 26—Left Side Regal 30 Motor 
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of motion, but silences the joint as well. The four cylinders C1, C2, C3 and 
C4 have copper jackets J3, J4, J5 and J6 enclosing the cooling water, which is 
a regular Cadillac feature that has served admirably in several models. It 
offers the adyantage which comes from being able to machine the cylinders 
all over so that they may be inspected fof blemishes and the thicknesses of 
the walls may be uniform, eliminating the misfortunes of floating cores and 
other foundry incongruities. 

The details of the Cadillac clutch are shown in Fig. 7, comprising the fly- 
wheel Fi and the truncated cone member of pressed steel Si, this being a 
noticeable practice in clutch work in view of the fact that it is customary to 
use cast aluminum for this character of service. The conical steel member is 
leather faced, and being somewhat flexible it accommodates itself to the conical 
face in the flywheel, but the latter is split S2 at equidistant points around the 
periphery for the purpose of compensation. Instead of using one spring there 
are six clutch springs S3 occupying equidistant positions around the face of 
the steel member outside of the housing Hi. The remaining details of this 
clutch will be obvious from examination. 

Referring to Fig. 8, (A) shows a section of one of the cylinders, clearly 
indicating the method of attaching the copper jacket and indicating how the 
valves are located T-fashion, cast integral with the cylinder, occupying a position 
above the stopping-off point of the cover packet. (B) of this illustration shows 
the long piston P1, and the I-section connecting rod C1 with a swivel crankpin 
cap C2, and a lock holding bolt’ Br. (C) of this illustration presents a detail 
of the steering gear with a lever Li fitted to the square shaft Sr, utilizing a 
split hub and a clamping bolt. The details of the mechanism clearly show that 
this gear is of the worm and sector type, but it differs from ordinary practice 
in that the sector S2 has its teeth cut tou divergj radii, and it floats on an 
“Seccentrically bushed bearing 
‘swith a means for adjusting 
‘the sector S2 with respect 
“fto the worm WI, altering 

the distance between the 

pitch line on the sector S2 
and the same line on the 
worm W1, as the exigencies 
of service demand in the 
process of taking up lost 
motion. In other respects, 
the details of design will 
jy scarcely have to be com- 
mented upon since they 
conform to the Cadillac Fig. 32—Everitt 30 Axle and Transmission 
practice of interchangeabil- 
ity of parts throughout the 
makeup of the whole automobile; and while the 1913 models are in close accord 
with last year’s practice the general get-up is smarter and refinements abound. 















































































































































Two Types of Chassis Will Come from the Chalmers Plant 


Patrons of this company will have seven options with the Chalmers “30 
motor as shown in Figs. 9 and 10, and ‘nine options using the “40” motor as 
shown in Figs. 11 and 12. The “30” motor is of the self-contained design with 
the crankcase C1 integral with the flywheel housing H1, with a flanged joint 
Ji connecting the transmission gearcase G1. The crankcase C1, instead of 
being split on the horizontal center, has an oil basin Bi which is flanged to 
the case and by removing the holding bolts at the flanging J2 the base 
Br may be dropped down, exposing the internal mechanisms including the 
crankshaft, etc., permitting of the taking up of “shake” and doing such other 
work as may be required in the proper maintenance of the motor. The mag- 
neto Mr is located on a ledge Li, and is driven in common with the water 
pump W1 by a shaft which is geared tothe halftime system within the housing 
H1, with an Oldham joint J3 breaking the continuity of the shaft between the 
water pump and the magneto. The service brakes with the drum D1 are 
mounted upon the prime shaft, where it extends out of the transmission gear- 
case G1, and a quick adjustment J4, through the good offices of a hand wheel 
accessibly provided. An inspection of this illustration will disclose a series 
of little refinements, as the grease cup G2 for the timer T1, and the breather 
B2 with a means for preventing the wasting of lubricating oil, whereby the air 
pressure is equalized in the crankcase. Referring to Fig. 10 of the “30” motor, 
the carbureter C1 is flanged to the manifold Mr, the latter having branches B1 
and B2 which extend up and are fastened by faced flanges to the block casting 
of the four cylinders at points midway between the front two and the rear 
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Fig. 29—Left Side Corbin 40 Motor 
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H | | 
| 7 | BODY | MOTOR COOLING IGNITION + ; 
| : | | % 3 = 
MAKE AND MODEL | | PRT POT Fa S 
e\¢ | | e8/S8| ge eee he Se 
Z2i%| & sisliSsigsi se) 3s | 8 8) 5s 38 
& |) & Po ME\SS|0O as | & | Be | # A 
Kissel Kar LD-11.... ./$1500/28.9/Tour’g..|5| 4 | 44 | 4} |Pairs .|Cellular../Cent 'f/H. T...|Dry....;Pump.. 
Kissel Kar LD-11..... | 1600\28.9/F.d.Tg..|5| 4 | 44 | 4%. |Pairs.. Cellular..|Cent’f|H. T.. .|Dry....|Pump.. ; 
meet hs 2 ee 150028. SiB. ton..|4| 4 | 4 4} seies.eatotee. fant Sieh EHS ——-- re 
c c j dy issel Kar ---++| 1600/28.9|S.racer!|2/| 4 | 4 4} |Pairs../Cellular..|\Cent’fi|H. T...|Dry....|Pump.. 
et SS Ae Kissel Kar Dit &WSii) 2000'38.0'Tour'g...5| 4 | 4 | | 49 |Pairs..|Cellular..|Cent 'fi|H. T...|Dry..../ Pump... : 
Kissel Kar D-11....... | 2100}38.0|/F.d.Tg..|5| 4 | 4¢ | 49 |Pairs..|Cellular..'Cent’f|H. T...|/Dry....|Pump.. C 
Kissel Kar D11 &WSI11| 2000 38.0\B. ton..|4/ 4 45 | 4 Pairs... |Cellular..|\Cent filH. T...|Dry....| Pump. Pi 
Kissel Kar D-11....... | 2100/38.0/S.racer!}2| 4 | 4§ | 4} |Pairs..|Cellular...Cent’fij/H. T... \Dry.....Pump.. C 
Kissel Kar F-11.......| 2500/48.6/Tour’g..|7| 6 | 44 | 42 |Pairs../Cellular..|Cent’f|H. T.../Dry.... Pump.. € 
Kissel Kar F-11....... 2600 48.6|/F.d.Tg..|7| 6 | 44 | 44 |Pairs..|Cellular..|\Cent'fi|H. T.../Dry.... Pump.. C 
Kissel Kar F-11....... 2500/48.6/B. ton..|4| 6 | 44 | 49 |Pairs../Cellular..\Cent’fi|H. T...|Dry.... Pump.. ¢ 
Kissel Kar F-11....... 2600|/48.6'S.racer!|2 | 6 | 44 49 |Pairs..\Cellular..|\Cent’fil\H. T.../Dry....|Pump.. ¢ 
Kissel Kar G-11....... 3000/59.0/Tour’g..| 7} 6 | 4% | 43 |Pairs..|Cellular..|Cent’fij|H. T...|Dry....|Pump.. ¢ 
Kissel Kar G-11....... 3100/59.0\F.d.Tg..|7| 6 | 4% | 49 |Pairs..\Cellular..|Cent’A|/H. T...|Dry..../Pump.. C 
Kissel Kar G-11....... 3000|59.0)B. ton..|4| 6 | 4 4} \Pairs..|Cellular..|\Cent’f|H. T...;/Dry....;Pump.. C 
Cadillac “Thirty”. ....| 170032.4|/Tou’g..|5| 4 | 4} | 44 |Single.|Tubular. |Cent’f|H. T...|Dry... ./Splash.. : 
Cadillac “‘Thirty”..... 1700'32.4|D.Ton’g' 4) 4 | 44 | 44 Single./Tubular.|Cent’fi|H. T...|Dry.... Splash. 
Cadillac “‘Thirty”.....| 176032.4|R’ster..|3| 4 | 44 | 44 |Single.|/Tubular.|Cent’fA/H. T...|/Dry... .|Splash.. C 
Cadillac “Thirty”..... 1800|32.4/F’d.T’g.|5| 4 | 44 | 44 Single.|/Tubular.|Cent'fi|H. T...|Dry.... Splash.. c 
Cadillac “Thirty” .....| 1850\32.4/Torp’o..;4| 4 | 44 | 44 Single.|/Tubular.|Cent’fijH. T...|Dry....|Splash. c 
Cadillac “‘Thirty”.....| 2250/32.4/Coupe..|3| 4 | 44 | 44 |Single./Tubular.|Cent’fl|H. T Dry... . Splash.: Cc 
Cadillac “Thirty”..... 3000/32.4|Limous.| 7 | 4 | 44 | 44 |Single.|Tubular.|Cent’fl/H. T...|/Dry.... Splash.. C 
Geateere “—— ee 1500|25.6|Tour’g...5| 4 | 4 | 43 a. Neca we \Cent 2 3 7? - Sete % 
3 ccmaee . : almers “‘30”........ 1500\25.6|/R’ster..|2 | 4 | 4 | 4 ock.|Tubular. |)Cent’ . T...|Storage Splash.. 
Cadillac “30” fore-door touring car Chalmers “30” ........| 1600'25.6|/P. ton..,4| 4| 4 | 43 |Block.|Tubular. |Cent’fij/H. T...|Storage Splash.. M 
Chaimers “30” ........ 3000|'25.6 Limous.'5 | 4 | 4 | 4% |Block.|Tubular. Cent’f|H. T...|Storage Splash. M 
Chalmers “30”........ 2400|25.6 Coupe...3| 4 | 4 | 43 |Block.|Tubular.|Cent’fi|H. T...|Storage |Splash.. M 
| Chalmers ‘*40”........ 2750\40.0 Tour’g...7| 4 | 5 | 4% |Pairs..'Cellular..\Cent’fl)/H. T...|Storage |Splash M 
Chalmers ‘‘40”..... ..| 275040.0)R’ster..;5| 4 | 5 | 4% |Pairs..\Cellular.. Cent ’fij|H. T...|Storage Splash.. M 
Chalmers “*40”........ 3000 40.0 Torp’o...4/) 4 | 5 4? |Pairs.. Cellular... Cent ’fi|\H. T...|\Storage Splash.. Ce 
Hudson “33”..........| 125025.6\/Tour’g..|5| 4 | 4 44 |Block.|Tubular.|Cent’fi}\H. T...|/Dry.... Splash. o 
Hudson “33”’.........| 1300/25.6|T. ton..|4| 4 | 4 44 |Block.|/Tubular.|Cent’fijH. T...|/Dry.... Splash. 
Hudson “33"......... 1350/25.6|Torp’o...5| 4 | 4 44 |Block.|Tubular. |Cent’fijH. T.../Dry.... Splash. D: 
Hudson “25”.........| 1000\22.5|R’ster..|3 | 4 | 33 | 44 |Block.|Tubular.|Cent’fijH. T...|/Dry....|Splash. Di 
| | - di 
Locomobile “‘L”....... 3500|30.0)/Tour’g...5 | 4 | 44 | 44 |Pairs..|H’comb../Cent’fl|H. T...|Storage | F feed. . = 
Locomobile “‘L’’....... 4600 30.0\F.d.Li..|6) 4 | 44 | 44 |Pairs..|H’comb..|Cent’fi|H. T Storage F.feed.. 
Locomobile “‘L’”’....... 3500 30.0\B.ton...|5 | 4 | 44 | 44 |Pairs..|H’comb..\Cent’fi.H. T... Storage F-feed.. Co 
Locomobile “M”......| 4800|48.0,Tour’g...7| 6 | 44 | 44 |Pairs..|H’comb..|\Cent’fi/H. T...|Storage Pump. . Co 
| Polished Chassis............ 48.0 Tour’g.. 7| 6 | 44 | 44 |Pairs..|H’comb../Cent’fi|H. T...\Storage Pump. Co 
M. 
| Maxwell ““E A”’....... 1600 30.0 Tour’g..|5| 4 | 44 | 44 |Single.|H’comb../'Syph’n|H. T...)Dry.... Grav.. M 
Maxwell “G A”’.......| 1600 30.0'Tour’g... 4 4 | 44 | 44 |Single. H’comb..|Syph’n|H. T...|Dry.... Grav.. 
SE Eo 6 oss Se 1100'25.0 Tour’g..'4| 4 | 4 4 |Pairs..|H’comb../Syph’n'H. T...|/Dry....|Grav... M. 
Chalmers ‘40°’ with a torpedo body Maxwell “‘Q”’......... 900|22.0|R'bout.|2| 4 | 33 | 4 Pairs... H’comb../Syph’n/H. T...|Dry.... Grav.. M. 
Maxwell “A B”....... 600/14.0,R’bout.|2) 2 | 44 | 4 |Single.|H’comb..|\Syph’n|H. T...|/Dry....'Grav... M 
|. M. 
* Ohio Forty L......... 2450 32.4/Torp’o..|5 | 4 | 44 | 4% |Pairs..|H’comb..;Cent’fi|H. T...|Dry.... Splash.. M 
Ohio Forty A.........| 2150 32.4/Tour’g..,5| 4 | 44 | 4} |Pairs../H’comb..|Cent’fil|H. T.../Dry.... Splash.. 
Ohio Forty K......... 2150 32.4\/R’ster..|3| 4 | 44 | 4% |Pairs..|H’comb..|\Cent’fi)H. T...|Dry.... Splash.. M. 
Ohio Forty B......... 2150 32.4\Coupe../4) 4 | 44 | 43% |Pairs...H’comb../Cent’fi}H. T...|Dry.... Splash.. M. 
M. 
Regal N..............| $900/22.5|R’ster...2| 4 | 33 | 44 |Block.|Tubular.|Syph’n|H. T...|Dry.... Splash... M 
|) ae ...+| 1250,25.6/Tour’g..|5| 4 | 32 | 44 |Pairs..|Tubular.|Syph’n|H. T...|/Dry....|Splash.. 
Regal S..... “Appa 1750,32.4/Tour’g...7| 4 | 44 | 5 |Pairs../\Tubular.|Syph’n|H. T...|/Dry.... Splash.. Cor 
| Cc 
See 2750\32.4\Tour’g..'5| 4 44 | 44 |Single. H’comb..|Gear’n|H. T.../Dry....|'Pump.. Cor 
Corbin 18............ 2750 32.4/T.ton....4| 4 | 44 | 44 Single.,.H’comb..\Gear’n|H. T....Dry.... Pump.. 
Corbin 30............! 2000 32.4'Tour’g...4' 4 | 4% | 4% |Single. H’comb..|\Gear’n'H. T....|Dry....'Pump.. Cor 
Corbin 30............ 2000 32.4\T.ton...|5| 4 | 44 | 44 |Single.'H’comb..\Gear’n|H. T...|Dry.... Pump.. Con 
bon dt ee 3000 36.1/Tour’g.: 4| 4 | 43 | 54 |Pairs..!H’comb..|Gear’n H. T... Storage Pump.. Con 
eae 3100 36.1 Torp’o.. 5| 4 | 49 | 54 |Pairs..'H’comb..|Gear’n H. T...'Storage |Pump.. Con 
DAs oc -weseees 4000 36.1 Limous. 7 4 | 42 | 54 |Pairs..|H’comb..|Gear’n H. T... Storage Pump.. Con 
} Cc 
Everitt “30”..........| 1350'30.0 Tour’g...5| 4 | 4 | 4% |Block. |Cellular..|Cent’fl|H. T... Storage Splash.. Cen 
eg Ee 135030.0F.d.Tg.|4| 4 | 4 | 4% |Block. '!Cellular..,\Cent’fl H. T...|Storage |Splash.. 
ee Ue 1350. 30.0 Coupe../4| 4 | 4 | 4% |Block. |Cellular.. Cent ’fl H. T... Storage ‘Splash.. Con 
Everitt “30”......... 1350\30.0 D.ton..'21 4! 4 ' 4% |Block.|Cellular..!Cent’fl H. T... Storage 'Splash.. Con 
r a ee eat wos - + Wheelbase, wheels, gear ratio and carbureter on Kissel Kar semi-racer optional. Con 
For the convenience of those who may care to address the iS. 


various makers whose automobiles are depicted here, and for 

which data is given in the tabulation above, the home addresses 

of the companies are set down as follows: 
Kissel Kar—Kissel Motor Car Company, Hartford, Wis. 
Cadillac—Cadillac Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Chalmers—Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Hudson—Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Locomobile—Locomobile Company of America, Bridgeport, Ct. 
Maxwell—Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Company, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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pal Mechanical Dimensions 











































































































| TRANSMISSION | o BEARINGS 
- 
@. ‘7 | « | a ig s o | 
: a. 1a 3 | & £ 2 3 | g ge | gf e » E = 
2 > |2! 86 = Sy st] £ eS £2 * Md 2 oe 
o & |@| AS | A =| = | of | && < 3B fx rod 
Caae.., 2 Sel....| 3 |S. Frame’Shaft..../116) 56 |P. Steel..| Plain...|Ball...)Roller.........| 34x4 34x4 
Cone..... Sel....| 3 |S. Frame|Shaft....|116| 56 |P. Steel..|Plain...|Ball.../Roller........| 34x4 34x4 
Cone.....|Sel....| 3 |S. Frame/Shaft...:|116) 56 |P. Steel..|Plain...|Ball.../Roller.. ||| | 34x4 34x4 
Cone.....|Sel....; 3 |S. Frame/Shaft....|Op., 56 |P. Steel..| Plain...| Ball.../Roller........|Opt’al..|Opt’al. 
Cone. . Sel...) 4 |S. Frame!Shaft....|124) 56 |P. Steel..| Plain...| Ball.../Roller........| 36x4 | 36x4 
Cone. .\Sel....| 4 |S. Frame!Shaft....|124) 56 |P. Steel..| Plain...| Ball... Roller... .....| 36x4 36x4 
Cone. - |Sel.. 4 |S. Frame|Shaft....|124' 56 |P. Steel..| Plain...| Ball... Roller...!.....| 36x4 36x4 
Cone. -'Sel....| 4 |S. Frame}Shaft....|Op.| 56 |P. Steel..| Plain...| Ball... Roller... .....|Opt’al |Opt’al 
Cone. Sel....| 4 |S. Frame Shaft....|132| 56, |P. Steel..|} Plain...| Ball... Roller........| 36x4 36x4} 
Came... > 5:3 Sel... 4 |S. Frame Shaft..../132| 56 |P. Steel..) Plain...| Ball... Roller.........| 36x4 36x44 
Cone. . Sel....! 4 |S. Frame/Shaft....|132) 56 |P. Steel..| Plain...) Ball... Roller... ..... 40x4 40x4 
Cone. Sel....| 4 |S. Frame Shaft..../Op.| 56 |P. Steel..| Plain...| Ball...|Roller .. |Opt’al |Opt’al 
Cone. .|Sel....| 4 |S. Frame Shaft....|142) 56 |P. Steel..| Plain...|Ball.../Roller........| 36x44 36x5 
Cone.....|Sel....| 4 |S. Frame Shaft....|142; 56 |P. Steel.:| Plain...|Ball.../Roller.........| 36x44 36x5 
is Cone...../Sel....| 4 |S. Frame Shaft....|142) 56 |P. Steel..!Plain...|Ball...)Roller.........| 40x4 40x4 
be | | 
. Cone.....|Sei....| 3 |Unit....|Shaft....|116] 56 |P. Steel..|Plain...|Ball...|Roller........ 34x4 | 34x4 
L. Cone..... Sel....| 3 |Unit..../Shaft....|116| 56 |P.Steel..| Plain...| Ball... Roller... .....| 34x4 34x4 
L. Cone.....|Sel....| 3 |Unit....|/Shaft....}116) 56 |P. Steel..' Plain.. .| Ball...|Roller ce 34x4 
1.. Cone.....\Sel....| 3 |Unit....|Shaft....|116) 56 |P. Steel..| Plain...|Ball...|/Roller........| 34x4 34x4 
i. Cone.....\Sel....| 3 |Unit....|Shaft....}116] 56 |P.Sceel..| Plain...| Ball.../Roller... .... 34x4 34x4 
Cone.....'Sel..: .| 3. |Umit... . |Shaft. ..+/116|) 56 |P. Steel. .| Plain...| Ball...,Roller........)| 34x4 34x4 
1. Cone...../|Sel... ‘| 3 |Unit....|Shaft....|116! 56 |P. Steel..| Plain... Ball...|/Roller... ... 36x44 36x44 
n. | ( "40" i y r 
7 M. Disc.../Sel....] 3 |Unit... | ...|115) 56 |P. Steel..|Ball....|Ball.../Ball.... .....| 34x34 | 34x34 Fee Ee ee ee 
h. M. Disc.../Sel....} 3 |Unit....|/Shaft..../115! 56 |P. Steel..|Ball....|Ball...|Ball..........| 34x34 | 34x34 
h. M. Disc.../Sel....| 3 |Unit....|Shaft....|115| 56 |P. Steel..| Ball... .|Ball.../Ball..........| 34x34 34x34 
h M. Disc...|Sel....} 3 |Unit....|!Shaft....'115) 56 |P. Steel..|Ball....|Ball...'Ball..:......) 34x4 34x4 | 
h M. Disc..../Sel....| 3 |Unit....|Shaft....|115| 56 |P. Steel..| Ball....|Ball.../Ball.......... 34x4 34x4 
h.. Cone.....'Sel....} 3 |Unit....|/Shaft....|120) 56 |P. Steel..|Plain...|Ball...|Roller....... 36x4 36x4 
Cone...... Sel....| 3 |Unit....|Shaft....|120) 56 |P. Steel..| Plain...|Ball.../Roller........| 36x4 36x4 
e Cone... .. Sel 3 '‘Unit....|Shaft....'120) 56 |P. Steel..| Plain...) Ball...|Roller... ..... 36x4 36x4 
h. Disc......,Sel.,..| 3 |Motor...|Shaft....|114) 48 |P. Steel..| Plain...| Ball...)Roller...| 2400) 34x34 34x34 
sh. Disc......|Sel....| 3 |Motor...|Shaft....|114) 48 |P.Steel..| Plain...| Ball.../Roller...| 2350) 34x34 34x34 
Dise .,|Sel....| 3 |Motor...|Shaft....|114| 48 |P. Steel..| Plain...|Ball...|Roller...| 2400| 34x34 34x34 
- ‘ Cone..... Sel....| 3 |Motor...|Shaft....|100} 48 |P. Steel..| Plain...|Plain../Roller.... 1700! 32x34 32x34 
dd. . Cone...../Sel....| 4 |Unit....|Shaft....;120) 54 | P. Steel..| Plain...|Ball...|/Ball....'.....| 34x44 34x44 
p Cone.....|Sel....| 4 |Unit....|Shaft..../120) 54 |P. Steel..| Plain...) Ball...|Ball....).....| 34x44 34x44 
ip Cone..... Sel....| 4 |Unit..../Shaft....|120) .54 |P. Steel. .| Plain...| Ball...|Ball....|..... 34x4 34x4 
M. Disc.../Sel....| 4 |Unit....|Shaft....|135| 54 |P. Steel..|Plain...|Ball...|Ball....)..... 36x4 37x5 
M. Disc.../Sel....| 4 |Unit....)Shaft....}135) 54 |P. Steel..| Plain...|Ball...|Ball....,.....| 36x4 37x5 
M. Disc... Prog. .} 3 |Motor...|Shaft....'110) 56 |P. Steel..| Plain...|Plain../Roller........| 34x4 34x4 
M. Disc...|Prog..|- 3 |Motor...|Shaft....|110) 56 |P. Steel..| Plain...|Plain..|Roller...|.....| 34x4 34x4 
M. Disc...' Prog..| 3 |Motor...|Shaft....|104) 56 |P. Steel..| Plain...) Plain..|B.&R..)..... 32x34 32x34 ie hate 
M. Disc...|Prog..| 3 |Motor...|Shaft....| 93) 56 |P. Steel..|Plain...|Plain../Ball....).....| 30x34 30x34 Side view of the Regal “20” roadster 
“$ M. Disc...;|Plane..| 2 |Motor...|Shaft....| 86) 56 |P. Steel..| Plain...| Plain..|Ball....\..... 28x3 28x3 
isn... | ~— 
ash.. M. Disc...|Sel....| 3° |Unit....'Shaft....|114) 56 |P. Steel..| Plain.:.}Ball...|Ball....| 2850! 34x4 34x4 
ash. M. Disc.../Sel....} 3 |Unit....|Shaft....|115! 56 |P. Steel..|Plain...| Ball.../Ball....| 2850; 34x4 34x4 
M. Disc... |Sel....| 3 |Unit....|Shaft....|115, 56 |P. Steel..! Plain...| Ball...|Ball....| 2850) 34x4 34x4 
~% M. Disc...|Sel....| 3 jUnit. ...|Shaft....1115' 56 !P. Steel..| Plain...| Ball...|Ball....| 2850) 34x4 34x4 
ash.. | | 
ash.. Come. ..'<< Sel... .| 3: |Axle....|Shaft.... 100) 56 |P. Steel..| Plain...|Roller.,Roller.........| 32x3 32x3 
Cone...../Sel....| 3 |Axle..../Shaft....'110) 56 |P. Steel..| Plain...|Roller.|Roller........., 33x4 33x4 
Mp... Cone...../Sel....| 3 |Axle....|Shaft.....123) 56 |P. Steel..|Plain...|Roller./Roller..)..... 34x4 34x4 
mp 
mp.. Cone.....'Sel....| 3 |Unit....|/Shaft..../120|) 56 |P. Steel..|3pl.-2B./ Ball...|Ball....| 2700, 34x4 34x4 
mp.. Cone.....|Sel....| 3 jUnit....|/Shaft.....120) 56 |P. Steel..|3pl.-2B.|Ball...|Ball.... 2700) 34x4 34x4 
mp.. Cone..... Sel....| 3 [Unit..../Shaft.....115) 56 |P. Steel.. 3pl.-2B.| Ball...|Ball...., 2300, 34x4 34x4 
mp Cone.....|Sel....!| 3 |Unit..../Shaft....'115) 56 |P. Steel.. 3pl.-2B.| Ball... Ball....| 2300) 34x4 34x4 
mp.. Cone...../Sel....} 3 |Unit....|Shaft....,120) 56 |P. Steel..|3 Plain.| Ball...|Ball....| 3000) 36x4 36x4 
Cone.....|/Sel....| 3 |Unit....|Shaft....,120) 56 |P. Steel..|3 Plain.| Ball...|Ball....; 3000) 36x4 36x4 
jaan Cone...../Sel....| 3 (Unit... ./Shaft....'120) 56 |P. Steel../3 Plain.| Ball...|Ball....| 3000! 36x4 36x4 
lash.. | } 
_—_ : Cone.....|Sel....| 3 Sate. a at. - ..,110) 156 . ee coed | son Reise... 2200 ors 34x34 
lash.. COMB. s2s Js ot B xle..../Shaft....|110) 156 . Steel. .| Plain. ..| Plain..|/Roller...| 2200!' 34x3 34x3 sense m 
— Cone.....|Sel....| 3 [Axle....|Shaft....|110] 186 |P: Steel. .| Plain. .|Plain..|Roller’.| 2200| 34234 | 34na4 Rinaal *20" Cystty See: Oar SP eee 
Cone.....!Sel....] 3 |Axle....|Shaft....'110! 156 |P. Steel..!Plain...!Plain..'Roller.... 2200! 34x34 | 34x34 yP 
2 Also 60 inches. 














Ohio—Ohio Motor Car Company, Cincinnati, O. 
Regal—Regal Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Corbin—Corbin Motor Vehicle Company, New Britain, Conn. 
Everitt—Metzger Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Note:—In addition to the information given in the table it 
will be found that the illustrations have been selected for the 
purpose of bringing out the characteristics of the various. makes 
rather than to show each car complete in all its details.. Expe- 
rience has shown that purchasers express a preference for just 


enough information to whet the interest. M RR RE I . e e 
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pair. 
of six holding bolts B3. The clutch is of the multiple disc type 


The block casting is fastened to the crankcase by means 


nested in the flywheel. It is actuated by the pedal P1, the latter 
having a rocking pad P2; it rotates on the pin P3 and by means 
of an adjustable link Lt motion is communicated to the 
lever L2, thence to the shaft Sr, from whence to the yoke 
in conjunction with the clutch shell, ultimately putting pressure 
upon the discs by means of a clutch spring or relieving the same 
by pressure applied by the operator with his foot, pressing on the 
pad P2. The extension of the pedal Pi in the shape of an arm 
AI communicates to the linkage Ls, which actuates the service 
brake bands of the constricting type. 
bearing crankshaft utilizing two annular type ball bearings at 
the extremities. 

Referring to Fig. 11 of the right side of the Model “40” 
motor, the carbureter C1 is attached to a symmetrical two-branch 
manifold, and flanges to the cylinders below the exhaust mani- 
fold. A further examination of this side of the motor will dis- 
close the oil basin O1, and the scheme of oil pump and connec- 
tions by means of which lubrication is rendered profuse, taking 
care of each bearing throughout on a basis of certainty. Fig. 
12 shows the left-hand side of the same motor with the magneto 
Mr setting on a ledge Li, and the water pump Wr bolted to a 
machine face F1. A common shaft drives the water pump and 
magneto, taking power by a pinion from the halftime system 
within the housing H1, with an Oldham joint J1 betweerr the 
water pump and the magneto, thus rendering the latter immune 
from vibrations. 


New Ideas Prominent in the Hudson Output 


The product of the Hudson plant will be appreciated by ex- 
amining the tabulation accompanying this article, and mechan- 
ically the scheme of the designer is reflected in the motor as 
depicted in Figs. 13 and 14. Referring to Fig. 13, the block 
casting C1 of the 4-cylinder water-cooled motor is flanged to 
the crankcase C2, and inspection covers C3 and C4 are fitted to 
openings of a rectangular shape above the line of the crank- 
case, which is rather a new idea. The covers are held against 
finished flanged faces by studs S1 and S2 fitted with wing nuts. 
The water connection Mr on the top of the block casting flares 
from the vanishing point at the rear end of the motor to a 
circular conformation at the other extremity for the attaching 
of the flexible hose connection leading to the radiator in front. 
The water pump Wt is of the centrifugal type, occupying a 
position over the halftime gear housing Hr in front, and is 
driven by a laterally disposed shaft, which also serves to actu- 
ate the magneto M2. Water returning from the radiator en- 
ters the pump Wr through the central fitting F1, and is forced 
through the outlet fitting F2 into the block casting of the 
cylinders through the flanged orifice O1. The exhaust manifold 
M3 is flanged to finished faces of the block casting C1. The 
motor is mounted on the chassis frame by arms At, of which 
there are two at the front, and offset arms A2 which connect 
to the chassis frame through a ledge and a face F3 in the plane 
of the flywheel F4. This construction includes an advance in 
engineering work, resisting the gyrations of the flywheel in the 
most direct way, thereby limiting the torquing moment of the 
chassis frame by the difference between this direct application of 
the stress and that which would transpire with an intervening 
lever arm. Fig. 14 is a front end view of the motor showing the 
lateral shaft S1 actuating the magneto M1 through an Oldham 
joint J1, taking power by means of a helical set in the housing 
H1, and the shaft protrudes through the opposite wall, the stub 
end of which enters the water pump Wr for purposes of driv- 
ing. The halftime gears are get-at-able through the plate Pr, 
which is screwed to a finished face, and the starting crank is 
guided by the bushing Br, entering the journal thereby formed 
until the dogs which are cut on the extremity of the starting 
crankshaft enter into engagement with the pin P2. The car- 


bureter is back of the magneto M1, but its manifold M2 shows. 
Tt will be necessary to examine Fiz. 15, which is a section of 
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the flywheel Fi, with veins Vi serving as a fan, connecting 
the rim with the clutch housing H1. The clutch discs Di are 
enclosed in the oil-tight chamber formed out of the clutch 
housing Hi and the cover C1 for the same. This construction 
is novel and as simple as it is substantial. Power comes from 
the crankshaft C2 through the flange F1 to the housing Hi to 
the driving discs communicating to the driven discs of the set 
Di, thence to the spider S1, from whence to the key Ki, de- 
livering the torque to the square end Ez of the tumble shaft, 
with a thrust ball bearing B1, resisting the clutch spring Sz, 
and a radial ball bearing B2 at the universal joint J2, with a 
second radial type ball bearing B3 which takes the pedal pres- 
sure and communicates it to the clutch spring in the process 
of opening the clutch. 


How the Locomobile Will Look to a Mechanical Eye 


Among the particularly interesting features of the Locomo- 
bile exhibition will be the type M 6-cylinder water-cooled motor 
rated at 48 3-5 horsepower, the right side of which is shown 
in Fig. 16, presenting a certain symmetry of design, with three 
pairs of cylinders, C1, C2 and C3, of the T-type, flanged to a 
manganese bronze upper half Hi. This crankcase is flanged 
on the center line, and the aluminum lower half H2 slopes back 
toward the flywheel, bringing the lowest point of the oil well 
under the last main bearing, and a plug P1 is fitted in a flaring 
enlargement so that upon removal of the plug the contents. of 
the oil chamber will run out. The manganese bronze upper half 
has arms Ar and Az2 which are provided with ledges and fin- 
ished faces where they engage with pads, the latter being fitted 
into the channel section side bars, thus securing the motor to 
the chassis and sustaining the same laterally. The carbureter 
C4, of the Locomobile make, flanges to the manifold M1, and 
three legs L1, L2 and L3 radiate off to the respective pairs of 
cylinders. The magneto M2 of the high tension type (which, 
by the way, is a 1911 Locomobile feature, it having been the 
previous practice to employ low tension wipe-spark magnetos) 
sets on a ledge L4, with a quick release fastening strap to hold 
it down, and at takes its drive from a pinion in the halftime 

«f 
gearset in thé housing H3. The wiring from the magneto 
reaches up to-a box B1, through which the high tension wires 
are distributed‘to the respective spark plugs. 

Referring to Fig, 17 of the left-hand side of the type M mo- 
tor, the enlargement E1 over the exhaust manifold Mr is the 
jacket of the heater of all the air which passes through the 
auxiliary valve to the carbureter. Water circulation for the 
cooling system is maintained by the pump P1, which is driven 
by the shaft S1 from a gear which meshes in the halftime train 
within the oil-tight housing H1. Lubricating oil is circulated 
by the pump P2 through the piping P3 to the standpipe P4 
and leads off. therefrom to the respective bearings through 
branches B1, Be, B3, B4, B5, B6 and B7. The oil leads into the 
pump from thé lowest point in the oil well through the flanged 
fitting Fr. In“addition to the connections as above noted, there 
are other oil connections besides, and lubrication, taking it as a 
whole, is adeqitately cared for. Pressure in the crankcase is 


_ equalized through breathers Tr and T2, with long connections 


leading up to the top of the motor and means for preventing 
lubricating oil from being cast out. 


Characteristic Features. of the Maxwell Cars 


The Maxwell idea is shown in Fig. 20 of a 4-cylinder water- 
cooled motor, with the cylinders C1 and C2 cast-in pairs, and 
the carbureter Crr leading up through a marrow-necked mani- 
fold to flanged faces between the intake valves of the respective 
pairs of cylinders. The magneto Mr sets on a ledge Li near 
the front end of the motor and is fastened down by a quick 
detachable strap with a wing nut N1 for take-up purposes. The 
flywheel Fr is at the front end of the motor; the crankcase C3 
is provided with large openings and covers C4 and Cs, which 
may be taken off if it is desired to examine the mechanisms 
within. The crankcase is not split in the horizontal plane, but 
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it extends back, maintaining a substantially circular shape, tak- 
ing in the space for the clutch S1, terminating in the part which 
holds the transmission gear S2, bringing the power shaft out 
through the rear, ending in a universal joint Ut. 

As a modification of the Maxwell scheme, which holds closely 
to the general plan, reference may be had to Fig. 21 of the 
4-cylinder water-cooled, 22-horsepower motor, as used in the 
Model G car. In this case the carbureter C1 is located in sub- 
stantially the same position as shown in Fig. 20, but the mag- 
neto M1 is situated back of the last cylinder over the position 
occupied by the clutch, thus bringing this magnéto just under 
the footboards when the body is in place, and by a trapdoor, 
which is provided in the body design, it is possible to get at 
the magneto without getting out of the car. Fig. 22 is a cross- 
section through the cylinders of the motor showing the location 
of the camshafts C1 and C2, also the relations of the valves to 
the cylinder, and a certain symmetry of design which is in con- 
formity with the Maxwell plan of lightness with strength. 


Ohio Includes a Self-Contained Power Plant 

The cars of this make comprise four models with self-con- 
tained power plant in common for all, and referring to Fig. 23, 
which is the left-hand side of the 4-cylinder water-cooled mo- 
tor, with cylinders C1 and C2 cast in pairs, the magneto M1 
rests on a ledge L1, and is driven by a shaft S1 from a gear in 
the housing H1. Lubrication is regulated with the oil in a well 
WI and a telltale Tr affords a means for noting the quantity 
of lubricating oil available at any given time. The breather B1 
is trumpet-like with a screen at the top and so shaped as to 
prevent oil from shooting out. Water circulation is main- 
tained by a centrifugal pump forcing the water through the 
piping Pi into the water jackets, and thence through the water 
manifold M1 back to the radiator. The flywheel is ‘enclosed in 
the housing H11, and the transmission gearcase Gr is enlarged 
at C11, finally flanging to a face of the flywheel housing H1t. 

Looking at the other side of the motor, as shown in Fig. 24, 
the carburéter C1 of the Schebler type is connected by a marfi- 
fold Mr to the respective pairs of cylinders. The pedals P2 
and P3 turn on a shaft P1, they being the means for actuating 
the clutch and service brakes respectively. The motor is sus- 
pended on three points, two of which by arms Ar in the plane 
of the flywheel at opposite sides, the remaining support coming 
in front in the plane of the halftime gear housing Hr. 

The general scheme of the Ohio chassis is shown in Fig. 25, 
which is turned upside down for convenience, presenting the 
under side of the crankcase with a plate P1, which may be re- 
moved, thus affording accessibility to the space within for the 
purpose of adjustment. The live rear axle has a spherical en- 
largement Er, a screwplate S1 at the back, and a tapered tor- 
sion tube Tr enclosing the propeller shaft, terminating in a 
universal joint Ur back of the transmisison gear G1. The 
muffler Mr is located in the fore and aft plane, fastened to a 
chassis side bar in juxtaposition to the running board. The 
front axle is an I-section forging, and the various levers and 
links in the control system are of straight line design with an 
orderly arrangement of the components. 


Regal Will Come to the Show with Expanded Line 

The Regal “30” will be well known to the patrons of the 
company excepting that it has undergone the refinements a year’s 
service has dictated. The magneto M1 (Fig. 26) is located on 
ledge Li driven by a shaft from a gear in the housing Hr and 
a universal joint U1 establishes a condition of flexibility. The 
wiring from the magneto leads up to the spark plugs through a 
yoked tube T1 with fastenings Fr and F2, making a substantial 
and neat arrangement. The carbureter C1 has an offset mani- 
fold M2, with branches Y1 and Y2 leading to the twin cylinders 
C2 and C3 at a point under the exhaust manifold M3 and the 
two sets of manifolds are held in place by bridges Br. Lubrica- 
tion is by means of a circulating pump Pi driven by a shaft 
in the vertical plane from a zear in the housing H2, and a tell- 
tale T2 shows the oil level. 
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Fig. 27 presents the left-hand side of the “20” motor showing 
the carbureter C1 in the mid position, and the magneto M1 at 
the back on a shelf S1. The lower half of the crankcase C2 
carries the oil pump P1 and the excess of oil. The magneto is 
driven by the shaft. S2 with a coupling C3 near the magneto so 
that the long end of the shaft comes out of the housing H1, 
taking power from a gear which meshes in the halftime train. 


Mechanical Refinements of the Corbin Car 

An excellent idea of Corbin engineering is shown in Fig. 28 
of the right-hand side of the Model 40 motor with a Stromberg 
carbureter Cr a little to the back of the mid position with an 
offset manifold M1 connecting to the pairs of cylinders C2 and 
C3 through branches Y1 and Y2. The magneto MI sets on a 
shelf S1 and is driven by a short shaft with a coupling U1 
taking power from the halftime train through a gear in the 
housing H1. The motor is suspended to the chassis frame by 
arms Al at the rear and similar arms Az2 at the front. The 
flywheel F1 is flanged to the crankshaft C4. The lower half of 
the crankcase C5 has an oil well W1, and a drain D1 is placed 
to let the stale oil run out. 

The opposite side of the Model “40” motor is shown in 
Fig. 29. The water pump WI is driven by the shaft S1, taking 
power through a gear in the housing H1, and a wide flat belt 
Br runs over a shrouded pulley on the water pump shaft to a 
reduced diameter shrouded pulley on the fan shaft. The oil 
pump P1 is driven by a vertical shaft S2, taking power from 
the camshaft, and a telltale T1 comes out of a well W2, indi- 
cating the amount of the lubricating oil present at any given 
time. 

Reference will be had to Fig. 30 of the live rear axle disas- 
sembled in the further process of showing the care with which 
the Corbin car is wrought to a state of 1911 completion. In 
this unit the differential gears of the bevel type are in the 
housing H1, and the bevel gear G1 is flanged thereto. This unit 
rolls on annular type ball bearings Br and B2, nesting in the 
journals J1 and J2, which are fastened to the shell S1, which in 
turn is flanged to the axle member M1, and a cover Cr protects 
the other end. The axle tubes T1 and T2 terminate at the dog 
plates Dr and D2 through which power is flexibly transmitted 
to thé road wheels. The spring perches Pr and P2 are free on 
the tubes T1 and T2 so that the bounce of the body as it is 
taken by the springs is not permitted to transmit torsion to the 
axle tubes. This type of axle is a good one to manufacture, 
and it affords the requisite strength for serious service. 


Refinements of the Everitt ‘‘ Thirty’’ Plant 

In the Everitt scheme of design, as shown in Fig. 31, the 
block casting C1 of the motor is integral with the upper half of 
the crankcase C2, and the exhaust fitting Er connects with a 
common transfer port reaching all of the cylinders without the 
use of a separate manifold. The magneto Mr sets on a shelf S1 
and is driven by a shaft with an Oldham joint J1 which passes 
through the water pump W1 to a gear in the housing Hr. The 
motor is suspended on the chassis frame by means of I-section 
forgings Fr and F2, the latter just coming in front of the fly- 
wheel F3. The motor is water-cooled, worked 4-cycle, and rep- 
resents a scheme of design of which there is no other example 
just like it. 

Referring to Fig. 32 of the live rear axle At, the housing is 
integral with the gear housing H1, and a cover C1 permits of 
access to the gears. The torsion tube T1 reaches up to a yoke 
Yi and a universal joint U1 is the terminal of the propeller 
shaft. The torsion tube is braced by diagonals D1 and D2. The 
rear wheels are fetched up on tapers T2 and T3 on the ex- 
tremities of the jackshafts, and in addition to keys with key- 
ways K1, castellated nuts are screwed up on the ends of the 
jackshafts for the further purpose of securing the wheels 
thereto. The chassis frame F1 has a kickup at the rear, and-the 
three-quarter elliptic scroll type springs are secured thereto on 
brackets Br. The brakes are internal expanding and external 
contracting on the rear road wheels. ' 
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Operation and Care 








IFFICULTIES overtake the automobilist who just grad- 
uates from the realm of the horse, with the same im- 
partiality that they cling to the man who is contemplating 

the purchase of his fourth automobile. The time was when 

the internal combustion motor was regarded by inventors and 
engineers alike as one of the seven wonders of the world of 
impossibles. It will be understood that it is not natural to an 
internal combustion motor to work at widely varying speeds 
nor to go in the reverse direction at the will of the operator. 

Couple this constant speed type of power plant to a vehicle 

which must go at all degrees of speed, and in both directions, 

and the missing link at once renders its absence manifest; in 

other words, there must be a clutch as a prime requisite, and a 

speed-changing mechanism to work in conjunction therewith. 
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The clutch problem is a serious one, and it has a marked in- 
fluence upon the life of the automobile, with particular refer- 
ence to the wear and tear upon tires. When a clutch grips, it 
is said to be “fierce,” and when this disorder takes up its abode 
in the mechanism the automobile is subjected to the character 
of rack which spells ruin. The suddenness with which the 
power of the motor is applied to the car under conditions of 
a gripping clutch is sufficient to wither the inherent. strength 
of the parts and destroy the harmony of inter-relations, and, 
unfortunately, every bolt and stay throughout the car is strained 
and distorted in the process, until the torquing moment finally 
arrives at the point of contact of the tires with the road, putting 
it up to them to accelerate the weight, but they slip betimes, 
and the epidermis of the tire is chafed. 


ETC. 
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NTIL ingenuity contrives a type of internal combustion motor which will be capable of running at all speeds, furnishing 
power in proportion to the requirement under the several road conditions, the clutch and the transmission gear will re- 


main as component parts of the power units. 


lf it will be remembered that the clutch is the most used, and probably the 


most abused mechanism in the train of units, it will remain to suggest that certain forms of trouble are expectant heirs, and the 
problem of the automobilist on the road remains within the realm of speculation until difficulty, if it arises, is accurately classified 
and a precise remedy is applied. Unfortunately, a “fierce” clutch has a most exasperating influence upon the life of a car. A 
clutch that has this disorder grabs when it is thrown in, and the terrific rate of acceleration thereby induced racks the mechanism 
of the car from the tip of the toe in front to the end iron at the back—nothing escapes. A slipping clutch is a monument to 
refined stupidity; the motor becomes absolutely valueless, and the automobile ranks as an economic waste. A clutch that will not 
release quickly is a silver-tongued advocate before the bar of Paradise—the occupants of the automobile are breathing an atmos- 





phere of imminent danger. 


Clutch does not grip 
(a) Leather face oily. 


(b) Leather face charred. 


(c) Leather face hard and does 
not press uniformly. 
(d) Clutch spring weak. 


(e) Clutch out of alignment. 
(f) Sliding bearings are dry. 


(g) Leather worn and will not 
advance to a bearing. 
(h) Clutch band broken. 


(i) Clutch lever bent. 

(j) Dog bent or worn. 

(k) Toggle with excessive lost 
motion. 

(1) Foot lever strikes deck. 

(m) Take-up all in. 


(n) Disc facings worn out. 
(o) Discs adrift from keys. 


(p) Cork inserts worn below 
surfaces. 

(q) Clutch cone worn. 

(r) Wedge cut away. 

(s) Screw worn. 


(t) Excessive oil. 


(u) Dirt impediment. 

(v) Take-up backs off. 

(w) Engine or transmission out 
of alignment. 

(x) Spiral band too long. 

(y) Affected by cantrifugal 
force. 

(z) Brakes either on or too 
tightly adjusted. 


How to cure it 


Wash.with kerosene or gasoline 
and ‘sprinkle fuller’s earth 
when dry. 

Fit new feather caused by over- 
heating or slipping. 

Take out clutch, turn level in 
lathe and apply castor oil. 

If tightening is no good, fit new 
spring. 

Realign till shaft runs true. 

Wash with kerosene and apply 


oil. 
Fit new leather. 


If possible, re-rivet; 

new band. 
Straighten same. 
Straighten, true-up or re-bush. 
Re-bush. 


if not, fit 


Cut part of deck away. 
Take out and cut more thread 


on rod. 

Fit new discs. 

Take clutch apart; refit discs; if 
keys worn fit new ones. 

Fit new cork inserts. 


Take out and true up in lathe. 

Fit new wedge 

If edtestment ‘all in, fit new 

wash with kerosene; 
metal, drain some oil or add 
kerosene. 

Wash out with kerosene. 

Improvise locking device. 

Re-align till shaft runs true. 


Shorten and re-rivet holder. 
Mechanical fault; angle of cone 
insufficient or w spring. 

Loosen brakes. 


Clutch sticks 
(a) “Frozen’”’ shaft. 


(b) Lack of lubrication. 

(c) — oil (cold weath- 
er). 

(d) Sag in chassis frame. 


(e) Shaft twisted. 


(f) Spring broken. 
(g) Disc deformed. 


(hk) ae motor or gearcase 


(i) Determet driving arm. 

(j) Thickened leather or other 
facings of disc clutches. 

(k) Damage due to thrust. 


(1) Bent crankshaft. 
(m) Bent planetary shaft. 


(n) Deformed linkages. 
(o) Stuck dogs. 


(p) Worn screw. 

(q) Tight spiral band. 
(r) Dent in housing. 
(s) Shifted motor. 


(t) Shifted transmission. 


(u) Dirt (foreign substances). 
(v) Bent pedal. 


(w) Insecure locking devices. 
(x): Centrifugal force trouble. 


(y) Torn leather facings of 
leather clutch. 
(z) Worn facings, arens the 


distance of travel 


How to cure it 
Keep running and apply castor 
oil or graphite. 
If scored, take out and clean up. 
Apply hot rags, run engine and 
let clutch slip. 
Have it straightened and fit 
strengthening plate. 
Straighten, if possible, or fit 
new one. 
Requires new and stronger one. 
Straighten steel discs, but re- 
new bronze 
Have it welded, if possible. 


Straighten. 

Turn down leather face; true-up 
metal faces. 

Fit new thrust races; 
ble, larger. 

Straighten shaft. 

If caused by weakness, fit shaft 
of stronger metal. 

If weak, fit stronger ones. 

Soak in ‘kerosene, ismantle and 
readjust; fit oiler. 

Fit new one. 

Slack off slightly. 

Hammer out carefully. 

Tighten up bolts and fit lock 
nuts or washers. 

Tighten up bolts and fit loek 
nuts or washers. 

Wash out with kerosene. 

Straighten, and if weak, rein- 
force. 

Fit one of better design that 
does lock. 

Faulty design up to makers un- 
der guarantee. 

Fit new leather. 


if possi- 


Fit new facings. 
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. Pure Water and a Little Judgment 
Washing the Car Superior to Any Other Combination 
z— —__ Sais 3H 











HERE is nothing better with which to wash a car than pure 
water—and the more the merrier. A coach builder who has 
completed a fine piece of varnishing work, after allowing it to 
dry, takes a turkey sponge and several pails of water undiluted 
and pours it over without rubbing, drying it with a chamois 
leather. His chamois leather, however, is absolutely clean. He 
washes the car to harden the varnish and keep it bright. 
Scratches on varnish are caused exactly in the same way as a 
diamond cuts glass—by rubbing a sharp instrument over the 
surface. The instrument in this case is fine particles of sand 
and dirt that attach themselves to the varnish. The only way to 
get them off is to apply plenty of water to soften them. This 
can be done either with a hose or with a soft sponge. If force 
is used with the hose the particles will be driven into the varnish 
instead of washing them off, so the conclusion is obvious that 
the stream of water must be gentle and the volume of water 
from the nozzle large. Inch piping requires no nozzle, the 
fingers will form what is wanted in this respect, and if a sponge 
is used it must be soft and frequently cleaned. The bucket should 
contain absolutely clean water and the only way to keep it clean 
is to put the hose in it and allow the water to run slowly all the 
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time. Another disadvantage of using water with force behind it 
is that when the front of the car is washed quite a lot of water 
finds its way (especially through hoods that have slits in them) 
into the motor parts such as the magneto, carbureter and dis- 
tributor. Occasionally a small quantity of good soft soap, well 
lathered, helps to remove grease stains, but the practice of using 
gasoline or a dry rag for this cannot too strongly be condemned. 
Parts of the car that collect grease and oil can be washed with 
water to which a small quantity of kerosene has been added, but 
there is no necessity of using this mixture on the body parts. 
The upholstery should be wiped over with a damp chamois 
leather, taking care to get under the tucks and go over with the 
chamois nearly dry. Always hang a chamois leather up to dry. 
Each wheel requires to be jacked up in turn and the dirt removed. 





About Non-Freezing Solutions—There are three bases of 
chemical change that must be watched in the use of 
non-freezing solutions in order to be sure of the aborting of 
freezing. They complicate the problem. True, if water freezes 
it will disrupt some part of the system on account of the larger 
bulk that ice, over water, assumes. But if an acid solution is 
used it will corrode the parts of the radiator and tend to destroy 
it. If alkaline solutions are used, hydrates of the metal parts 
may be produced, but no matter which reaction takes place, 
electrolytic decomposition of the metal is to be looked out for 
in any event. 
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Our Women Drivers 


ADELEINE VOUGHT SETS FORTH THE MODUS OPERANDI OF COM- 
FORT AND ENJOYMENT OF WINTER DRIVING, ADVOCATING THIS 


FORM OF RECREATION FOR WOMEN AUTOMOBILISTS 
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ITH the advent of Winter our women motorists are 
very apt to look pcnsive, shudder and then order 
their cars put up for the season. Such, however, 

need not be the case. Motoring in Winter is really delightful, 
especially to lovers of outdoor life, and oftentimes the auto- 
mobile is an absolute necessity. A good motor car will ask no fa- 
vors of the weather. Owners who pack their cars away with the first 
descent of Jack Frost are indeed fewer than ever. They have 
realized that a car is an all-year necessity, 
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old touring standby, which 
long trips during enchanting 
or alterations? No; a few 
additions, possibly. Leather protectors extending from the 
dash to the seats are necessary to keep out the cold 
draughts, unless the car is equipped with a fore-door body. 
Any one of a number of good wind shields can be attached, 
but the ideal arrangement is that shield which acts as a wind 








venture forth—just the same 
served so comfortably on 
Autumn days. Any changes 





and as pleasurable in one season as an- 
other. Who is afraid of the bracing cold 
days or the stinging Winter air? To 
drive in such weather adds new charm to 
life. The bracing cold and snow stimu- 
late an unconscious superiority which 
makes light of the heaviest burdens. The 
allurements of Winter motoring should 
appeal to any whole-souled woman. She 
—and her friends—will enjoy the car 
more completely than ever before, and 
all will agree that the good times far 
surpass those afforded by the motor car 
even during the superb days of Spring 
and Fall, with their kindred attractions. 

To thoroughly enjoy Winter automo- 
biling one must be amply fortified against 
the onslaught of the biting cold and 
wind. It is proposed to offer here some 
suggestions toward making Winter driv- 
ing the more pleasant and comfortable, 
and, perhaps, enable those who are un- 
decided to join the multitude and add to 
their own pleasure and vigor—for Win- 
ter motoring is undoubtedly the greatest 








of health-giving sports. 
One need not have a limousine to 


Fig. 1—Presenting a condition of comfort through the employment of an,Ideal wind- 


shield, lamps that are in good order, the spare tires incased and ready for instant 
application, also a suitable horn. and robes for the fair driver and her guests 
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any poorly prepared mixtures. They are 
expensive when poorly made and often 
injurious. A good solution can be 
made for less than half the cost, and in 
the making the driver acquaints herself 
with the composition and peculiarities 
of the different mixtures, and this 
close association tends toward a certain 
interest and observation on her part 
which are necessary to the accom- 
plished chaffeuse. Alcohol solutions are 
recommended. A 20 per cent. solution 
of denatured alcohol (procurable at any 
drug store) will withstand a tempera- 
ture of 5 deg. Fahrenheit. A solution 
of three parts water and one part 
alcohol (a 25 per cent. solution) will 
require a temperature of more than 2 
deg. below zero before it is susceptible 
to freezing. To make this solution in 
quantity sufficient for the average car 
a total of about 75 cents only need 
be expended, and but several minutes 
are required to mix the solution. This 





Fig. 2— Showing how the Franklin tool-box is arranged, with a place for everything and 
everything in its place; this is important in Winter driving; when the weather is inclement 


it is no time to hunt around for necessary tools 


deflector, sending the currents of air above the driver. Such 
an equipmeut will render the front seat occupants immune from 
drafts and virtually protected from the cold. The top need 
be used only during a snow or rain fall. 

Arrange to have a priming rod—should the car not already 
possess this detail—extend through the radiator, so that the 
same is handy when about to crank the car. Priming is, as a 
rule, very necessary in cold weather to enable easy starting, 
and a more convenient method is thus available than that of 
raising the hood. And in this connection, have the exposed sur- 
face of the radiator reduced in area, so as to lessen radiation 
and conserve the heat in the cooling system. The average tour- 
ing car radiator will function properly in the Winter with its 
effective area reduced by one-fourth or one-fifth. This can be 
done accurately and cheaply by your garage-man, and should 
present a respectable appearance. 

No adjustments are recommended, and, in fact, are seldom 
needed, save to the carbureter to enable regular running unti! 
the motor warms up. Experience recommends a change to a 
lighter grade of oil for the motor—for the viscosity of the oil 
varies with the temperature. Oil, like molasses, becomes thick 
or thin, depending as the weather is cold or warm. When the 
weather becomes cold, the oil, like the molasses, flows sluggishly, 
and some provision must be made to enable a sufficient“quantity 
to reach the working parts of the motor. The remedy is a 
lighter oil. Likewise the semi-solid lubricants in the transmis- 
sion and bevel-gear housing. Thin them to fair consistency by 
the addition of some oil. tis, 

So much for the car itself. As additional equipment always 
carry chains or other anti-skidding devices. The cost is slight, 
and the benefits great. Safety is actually increased and greater 
speed can be made. Or have studded shoes fitted—one to a 
front wheel and one to a rear, on opposite sides. This com- 
bination will successfully render the control of the car easy 
and safe at all times, and prove economical, as there will be 
no need to remove the shoes in the Spring unless retreading or 
replacement is absolutely necessary. 

The value of an anti-freezing solution in the circulating sys- 
tem of a car which is kept in-continuous service is not ques- 
tioned. Its advantages to the woman driver are many, but 
whether her car is used often enough to require such a solu- 
tion is, of course, indeterminate. For those who might desire 
to use one, the following will be of some help. Do not use 


,gl2 degrees 
‘*sible for the loss of cooling water and the growth of a crust 


is cheap insurance, but the solution 
must be watched and _ occasionally 
more added to replace the loss due to 
evaporation. Those who have good 
facilities for keeping their cars, including heat, need not use 
this solution, but it is best, when not using any anti-freezing 
mixture, to keep the motor slowly running when leaving the 
car at the curb. Of course, a car can be drained when brought 
in if water alone is used to keep the motor at the proper tem- 
perature, but this is a disagreeable little task and good for soil 
ing one’s hands and garments. 

Having prepared the car, let us look to the outfitting of its 
occupants. It is very important that the hands be warmly and 
comfortably gloved, as the accurate guidance and control of the 
car depend largely upon these members. One-fingered mittens 
of leather, lined with iamb-skin or fur, are always roomy and 
warm, and are really not clumsy at all. Wear heavy shoes and 
the feet will have little opportunity to complain. For the rest, 
a greatcoat of heavy material, over a heavy woolen sweater or 
V-neck, or perhaps the use of a fur coat, which will more than 
suffice for protection and warmth. Thus equipped, Winter mo- 
toring becomes, instead of a hardship, a delight. 








Efficacy of Glycerine and Water. 
the cooling 
trouble, the 


Using pure water in 
system of a motor presents two classes of 
first being due to the water boiling at 
Fahrenheit. This low boiling point is respon- 


formation in practice. Water is added from time to time to 
re-establish the proper level, making up for the loss and add- 
ing the material incrustration; foreign matter is in the water 
and it goes into the radiator with it. Then, the thermal efficiency 
of a motor is maximum at a temperature higher than 212 degrees 
Fahrenheit in most motors, but on account of the low boiling 
point of the water it is not expedient to run the motor at a 
high enough heat to realize the highest thermal efficiency. 

To add to the troubles due to the use of water, there is the 
high temperature at which it freezes. In winter time the tem- 
perature is frequently considerably lower than 32 degrees Fah- 
renheit. This leads to complication and requires that some means 
be utilized for preventing the cooling solution from freezing. 

It has been suggested that hydrocarbon oil grades so as to be 
(a) thin when the temperature is low, (b) with a high boiling 
temperature, (c) with a low congealing point, (d) with a high 
specific heat, and (e) not likely to deteriorate in cooling service. 
Experiments have not as yet resulted in a suitable mixture of 
the hydro-carbons. 
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As a General Rule— 

If you take your best young lady out for a ride and you want to 
show off, just drive at a safe speed. 

If you are driving a peppery automobile and some “junker” offers 
an opportunity to place you in a winning race, pass it up. 

If your automobile suddenly stalls, keep cool; perhaps the gaso- 
line has all been drunk up by the motor. 

If your last shoe comes to a blowout, never mind; wrap a clothes 
line around it; patch the inner tube; inflate; run 100 miles 
on the fixing if you so desire. 
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Care and Repair of ‘Tires 
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\ I ] HILE taking a ru® it may happen that a tire receives 
some damage that rénders it inadvisable to run on 
the tire for fear of increasing the size of the cut and 

letting in moisture and dirt. Such an occurrence may happen 

to any one when out of reach of help and a spare tire cannot 
be obtained. A vulcanizing outfit is an accessory that can 
easily be stored in the tool box. It takes no longer to vul- 
canize an inner tube than it does to stick a patch properly. The 
outfit consists of the parts shown in Fig 1. V1 is the vul- 
canizer proper, and the heater Hr is attached to this by the 
small arm Ar. The bracket B2 is screwed to the table or to 
the step of the car, if the repair is to be carried out on the road, 
to hold the vulcanizer V1 while it is heating and while the re- 
pair is being prepared. Cr is a container for alcohol for the 
heater Hi. The heat of the vulcanizer is ascertained by in- 

serting the thermometer T1, registering from 250 to 300 

Fahrenheit, which is carried in a small wooden box. The 

cardboard box St contains wax paper Wr, rubber compound 

Ri, and the vulcanizing cement S2. The plate Pr is inserted in 

the bracket B3, which is screwed in a similar manner to Bz. 

In the plate Pi is fixed a bolt, and together with the bolt Br the 

vulcanizer is clamped to the plate after the tube has been in- 

serted. The vulcanizer Vt has two sides—the concave side 
shown for outer casings, and the other, which is flat, for inner 
tube repairs. The six books of instructions Ir are compre- 
hensive and should be carefully read and followed. To carry 
out a repair to a casing it must be first examined to ascertain 
if the canvas has been damaged. The damage in Fig. 2 was 
not so deep as to require taking the casing off, although it is 
on the side of the tire, and the following different processes, 
which can be effected while the vulcanizer is heating, must be 
faithfully carried out in order named to ensure the vulcaniza- 
tion having the desired effect. Fig. 2 
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If there is lost motion in the steering equipment, have it re- 
moved. 

the road ahead is obscured by trees, have them cut down, or 
cut down the speed of the automobile. 

a cross-road is being approached, look out for your brother 
in his wagon; you might bump into him. 

a railroad crossing is to be negotiated, let the locomotive go 
by first; you might damage it. 

a mud-hole appears in the offing and you are speeding along, 
pocket your curiosity; the hole might be a foot deep. 


If 


If 
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AMATEUR VULCANIZING ON THE ROAD AND IN THE 
GARAGE WITH AN ALCOHOL VULCANIZER, SHOWING 
THAT THE WORK CAN BE DONE BY A NOVICE 


coat to dry, which takes about two or three minutes, and apply 
another coat lightly over the first. Fig. 5 shows how the Para 
rubber Pi is cut in strips and forced into the cut C1 with the 
instrument I1; the cut should be well filled but not quite to the 
level of the tire, and as the rubber is soft and gives to the instru- 
ment it can be pushed right home into the cut. 

During these operations the vulcanizer will have had time. te 
heat, and should register on the thermometer T2 265 degrees: 
To set the vulcanizer V1 for heating attach the burner H1 by 
the set-screw H2, shown in Fig. 11, with the wick protruding 
about one-quarter of an inch, and it will give a flame 3 inches 
high; see the damper works freely before lighting lamp. The 
temperature is controlled by a thermostat that opens and 
closes the damper, more or less, as may be required, auto- 
matically. In case adjustment of the thermostat seems neces- 
sary the method of altering same will be shown later. 

With the vulcanizer at the proper temperature, a small piece 
of wax paper Wi, commonly known as grease paper, is in- 
serted between the vulcanizer V1 and the part to be repaired, 
and snugly clamped on by the chain and bolts B1 and Ba, Fig. 11. 
Should the section of the tire be smaller than the concave shape 
of the vulcanizer, let out sufficient air for the two surfaces to 
properly touch. There is no fear of burning oneself if the handle 
Hi alone is touched, and the length of time required to effect the 
repair depends upon the depth of the cut; this varies from 
20 to 40 minutes. If the finger nail pressed on the vulcanized 
part leaves an indentation the work is not completed, but if no 
mark is left then the work is finished and the rubber cured. 
When the vulcanizer has been removed and the part allowed 
to cool off some sandpaper might with advantage be used to 
clean around and level off the repair to the same thickness as 
the casing. of 

















shows the method of cleaning a cut C1 
with a stick or penknife, as was used 
in this case, I1, the tire T1 having pre- 
viously been cleaned off with gasoline 
around the part C1. With the aid of 
an oil gun G1 and a piece of rag RI 
and some gasoline the cut can be 
cleaned in a short space of time, and 
half the battle rests right here, for 
cleanliness in this operation is essential, 
and unless rubber is clean it will not 
vulcanize, or if it looks apparently good 
it will not last. The next thing to do 
is to cover well every part with the 
compound S1. This should be stirred 
before using and applied with some 
instrument T1 in the manner indicated 
in Fig. 3, so that the inside of the cut 
C1 is entirely covered. Allow the first 








rubber, thermo 





Fig. 1—Complete vulcanizing set, including the vulcanizer, heater, clamp, wax-paper, sheet- 


eter, cement, alcohol, plate, etc. 
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STEP BY STEP IN THE PROCESS OF REPAIRING TIRES AND CASES, 
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Fig. 12—Vulcanizer clamped into place; adjusting the thermo- 


stat for the proper control of the heat 


Cleanliness in connection with tube répairs plays an equal 
part if the work is to be crowned with success, as with the 
outer casings the rubber must be cleaned with gasoline as 
shown in Fig. 4, holding the cut open in order to better get at 
the job. The part must be roughed up, and the best way to do 
this is to use sandpaper. The cloth Cr is moistened with gaso- 
line and rubbed over the hole and about an inch around, the 
plate P1 being used as a rest, while the vulcanizer VI rests on 
the bracket alongside. Apply, as in Fig. 7, thin coating of cement 
solution S1 over the hole and on the lips of the same and aliow 
to dry; this takes about four minutes, and then apply another 
coat of solution and let dry as before. If a simple puncture, take 
a small piece of Para rubber and work it into the hole with a 
match. If a small hole, fill to surface with layers of Para rub- 
ber cut to size of hole, making sure the Para sticks to the tube 
around the edge. Then cut a piece of rubber one-eighth of an 
inch larger than the puncture or cut and apply over same. Then 
cut another patch Pi one-half inch larger than the hole and ap- 
ply over all (Fig. 6). The tube is now ready for vulcaniz- 
ing. By this time the temperature should have reached 265 de- 
grees if the thermostat Tr is correctly adjusted. The method of 
adjusting this, as shown in Fig. 12, should it require same, is to 
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Fig. 13—Showing the inner tube after the repair is completed; the 


heater is shown also with a 3-inch flame, which is correct 


loosen the locking screw and turn the adjusting screw Ai in to 
raise and out to lower the temperature. Do not make more than 
one-fourth turn at one time, and do not expect tempera- 
ture to change immediately when you make the adjust- 
ment. Apply a piece of paraffin paper Wr (Fig. 6) over the 
patch to prevent it sticking to the vulcanizer, and underneath, 
next the plate P1, which has been turned in a vertical posi- 
tion, insert a strip of pasteboard or rubber (a piece of an 
old tube will do) several times larger than the patch, but nar- 
rower than the flattened tube, so as to bring the pressure on the 
patch and relieve the edges of the tube from pressure (Fig. 9). 

Clamp the vulcanizer Vi (Fig. 12) to the plate C1 with the 
tube Tr inserted, leaving the heater H1 alight. When the re- 
pair is effected, which takes from 15 to 20 minutes, the patch 
should have a gray color and should not retain an impression 
from a finger nail. If it looks brown and stays dented put it 
back in the yulcanizer and leave for a longer time. Remove the 
paper by rubbing with a wet cloth. 

Fig. 13 shows the repair complete, which took twenty minutes 
from the time the tube was taken out of the tire, and no amount 
of pulling would dislodge it after cooling, and examination 
showed that the patch had virtually become part of the tube. 
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SOME OF THOSE THAT COME UP IN EVERY-DAY AUTOMOBIL- 


Questions That Arise 


ING ARE ANSWERED BY THE MATTER WHICH IS BEING PRE- 
PARED BY FOREST R. JONES IN THE NEW EDITION OF THE 


“AUTOMOBILE CATECHISM” THAT WILL SOON GO TO PRESS 
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[291]—How is the necessity of removing a tire-shoe from its 
rim obviated on the road? 

A.—By the use of a detachable rim, a spare wheel, etc. 

[292]—How can a tire be inflated on the road without the 
rabor of pumping air into it by hand? 

A.—By carrying a tube of compressed air. They can be ob- 
tained in various sizes, ranging from that which will inflate a 
large tire once to that which will give several inflations. 

Air pumps that can be driven by the motor are also ob- 
tainable. 

[2903] —How can a liquid (gasoline, oil, etc.) be best poured 
from a can without a spout? 

A.—Tip the can quickly so that the top passes beyond a ver- 
tical position with the opening at the highest part. The liquid 
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will then flow clear of the can without dribbling. This method 
also gives the most free access of air and the smoothest flow 
with absence of surging. 

[294]—What precaution should be taken when pouring gaso- 
line into the automobile tank? 

A.—Stop the engine and extinguish all lights that burn with a 
flame. This should be especially observed in a closed room. 

[295]—Where should the gasoline tank pipes and carbureters 
be placed in an automobile? 


A.—In positions such that it is not possible for gasoline to drop 
on the exhaust pipe or muffler in case of leakage. The tank 
should not be close to the exhaust outlet or any part that will 
warm it much. 
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[296]—How can water be separated from gasoline when filling 
the tank of the automobile? 

By straining it through a closely woven cloth, felt or 
chamois skin, taking care that the strainer is wet with gasoline 
before the water touches it. The gasoline will then pass through 
freely while the water will be retained. Cloth which will give 
much lint should not be used. 

Water in gasoline always settles to the bottom, so that by pour- 
ing the gasoline out carefully, no water will be carried with it, 
except the minute quantity which is held in suspension. 


[297]—If gasoline vaporizes in a closed room, where does the™ 


vapor gather? 

At the floor. Gasoline vapor is heavier than air. 

[298]—Where should openings be made in a room to allow 
gasoline vapor to escape? 

In or near the floor. 

[2909]—Will ventilator shafts leading upward from openings at 
the floor of the room remove gasoline vapor in all kinds of 
weather ? 

No. In clear weather, the circulation of air will ordinarily 
be enough to carry the gasoline vapor with it, but in very damp, 
foggy weather, there will generally be no circulation in the ven- 
tilators and the vapor of gasoline will remain at the floor. 

[300]—What is the only sure method of preventing the collec- 
tion of gasoline vapor in a garage? 

To ventilate it thoroughly with a forced draft, drawn out 
through openings in or near the floor. The ventilation may be 
forced either by a fan or steam coil. 

[301]—When gasoline vapor is present in a closed room in 
moderate quantities where is the greatest danger of fire? 

At or near the floor. 

[302]—What are some of the possible sources of ignition of 
gasoline vapor in a garage? 

The spark at the trembler of an induction coil; a “flash” 
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Remedy for Carbureter Jet Trouble 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[2,439] —Could you help me to solve a difficulty I have with 
my carbureter and give me some advice as to the best method 
of overcoming it? The carbureter fitted to my car is of the 
single-jet type, and the air is admitted through a sleeve which 
opens with the opening of the throttle. The consumption being 
excessive, I closed the jet slightly; but then I got blowing back, 
and with the outrushing air there came a quantity of gasoline, 
which seems to me to show that it was not vaporizing properly. 
I opened the jet as it was before, and now there is always a lot of 
black smoke exuding from the exhaust pipe. 

Newark, N. J. SUBSCRIBER. 

Your trouble seems to be caused, as you say, by the gasoline 
not vaporizing, as is the case where there is no air valve to 
work in accordance with the suction and speed of the motor. 
In order to deliver sufficient gasoline with one jet the size of 
the hole has to be from one to two millimeters—that is, about 
1-25th to 1-16th inch in diameter. At slow speeds the suction 
is insufficient to cause the stream from the jet to break up in 
small particles, as it does at high velocities, and you are taking 
almost crude gasoline into the cylinders, with just sufficient air 
to form a combustible mixture. Have a jet made similar to A 
or C in Fig. 2. A will do for a motor up to 5-inch bore, but 
for a larger motor the mushroom-top type will be better. B in 
Fig. 2 shows your jet as it is at present, and comparison with the 
other shows how the holes should be drilled. 
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at the timer; a flash at the brushes of a magneto or electric 
generator on the automobile; the exhaust when there are any 
cracks or openings in the pipe connections near the engine; 
sparks blown from the exhaust openings; the exhaust when 
muffler explosions occur; skidding of iron-shod wheels on a 
cement floor, or even on a wooden floor with nails in the boards 
or with sand covering them; the spark from a nail in the heel of 
a shoe striking a cement floor, or from a metal tool dropped on 
the floor. 

[303]—From what source is gasoline vapor apt to come in a 


garage? 
From a leaky carbureter, gasoline tank or a pipe con- 
nection. The carbureter frequently starts flooding when the car 


is standing in the garage, and corrosion of the tank, eating away 
of the solder, etc., sometimes open the tank, so as to allow con- 
siderable of the contents to run out. 

[304]—What are some of the precautions that should be taken 
to prevent fire in a garage? 

Above all it should be well ventilated. Gasoline should 
be turned off at the automobile tank valve; only incandescent 
lights with keyless sockets should be used for examining the 
car; all electric switches, key sockets, etc., placed high in the 
room. Never strike a match or use a candle or lamp to examine 
an automobile containing gasoline in a garage. 

[305]—When a small fire is burning over liquid gasoiine on the 
floor, how can it possibly be extinguished? 

By putting sand or earth on it with a side throw across the 
floor. By smothering it with a wet blanket thrown over it. 

[306]—What danger to life may arise from running an internal 
combustion engine in a closed room? 

Asphyxiation by the exhaust gases, especially in heavy, 
damp weather. Much care should be taken to avoid this, since 
there is no warning odor, and fainting may occur before one 
realizes the danger. 








THIS DEPARTMENT !S DEVOTED TO THE ANSWERING 


OF LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS ON ANY SUBJECT 
RELATED TO THE RUNNING OF AUTOMOBILES 


Curious About the Properties of Gasoline 
Editor Tae AUTOMOBILE: 

[2,440]—I would like to ask through your columns “Letters 
Answered and Discussed” if naphtha is suitable for use in 
automobiles. I have heard of some people using it in stationary 
gas engines with apparent good results, and it is about two cents 
cheaper here. If it will operate fairly well in automobiles, what 
are the disadvantages, or advantages, if any? As a subscriber 
to your valuable journal I would be glad to have you give a 
small treatise on distillation or production of gasoline and 
similar products, the advantages and disadvantages of their use. 

Booneville, Miss. L. D. Rinewart. 

The hydrocarbons of which automobile gasoline is made be- 
long in the range including butane, pentane, hexane, heptane, 
octane, nonane and decane. Hexane is apparently the most de- 
sirable, the formula for which is C,Hu. The molecular weight 
of hexane is 86. In actual practice automobile gasoline is made 
up of varying proportions of pentane, hexane, heptane and 
octane. The three naphthas are represented in this mixture to 
some extent, and it is believed that the proportions are varied 
from time to time over a considerable range. In addition to 
all the variables as above indicated there is the further fact 
that hydrocarbon fuels have different characteristics, depending 
upon the geological source of supply. Under such conditions 
it is difficult to see how any information can be given you such 
as will be of any great value, unless you go into the detailed 
study of the fuel problem and at great length. 
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Relief for Cold Feet Sufferers 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

[2,441]—While driving in the cold weather I suffer very much 
with the cold. I have fitted my car with side-doors and a 
curved shield and notice a considerable improvement, but after 
an hour or so my feét become numbed and I can hardly feel the 
pedals. I manage to keep my hands warm with a good pair 
of gloves lined with wool, and would be all right if I could keep 


my feet warm. As 
i, Pg 
tf 
/ ; 





I do most of my own 
driving this is very 
annoying. I would 
be very grateful if 
you can give me any 
suggestion by which 
I may overcome it. 
E. A, T. 

Montreal. 

We should suggest 
your fitting a trap- 
door in the floor 
boards of your car 
as shown in Fig, 1, 
with a _ hinged lid 
that can be opened at 
will, The hot air 
that in the ordinary 
way passes out from 
the pan can be directed through this opening and will be 
found very beneficial in cold weather. When the motor is 
turning fast, however, the draft may be too strong and the 
baffle plate shown in Fig. 6 can be fitted. The hot air will rise 
and warm the feet and legs of the occupants of the front seats. 
To prevent any oil finding its way through, a fine wire gauze 
screen should be fitted. It is an inexpensive matter to fit, and 
if it becomes too warm the trapdoor may be closed. 
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Fig. 1—Showing trap door open to allow 
hot air to pass 











A Very Troublesome Repair Undertaking 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

[2,442]—The spring clips on my rear axle work loose. They 
have been repaired once by the maker by reaming the holes 
and riveting with large rivets. Kindly suggest a way of repair- 
ing that will prevent their working loose. Sketch shows the 
clip with spring hung below axle. There are no radius rods or 
torque rod on the car. To remove clips from axle would ne- 
cessitate the removal of brake drums, which are in perfect con- 
dition. Crarence A, Davis. 

Quechee, Vt. 

Referring to the illustration Fig. 5 it is there suggested that 
a set-screw be used 
if the thickness of 
the wall Wr will per- 
mit, and it is also 
pointed out that a 
pad of oak tanned 
leather (sole leather) 
be placed under the 
bracket so that when 
the U-bolts Ur and 
U2 are clamped up 
the leather will be 
compressed, to pre- 
vent further creep- 
ing. It is just pos- 
sible that the U-bolts 
are made of soft iron 
and too small of 
section to withstand 
the strain. If so, put 
in a heavier set. 
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Fig. 2—Different methods of drilling jet 
to increase evaporation 
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Easy Method of Increasing Clearance 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[2,443]—I wish to raise the clearance of my car, as at the 
present moment there is a space of but 6 inches between the 
ground and the pan, and I fear that some day I shall strike 
something in the road, such as a stone, and damage the flywheel 
and crankshaft. I have thought of fitting larger wheels, but the 
makers do not recommend this, as they say the car is geared 
high enough already and it will mean altering the two bevel 
wheels. Is there any other means of overcoming the difficulty? 

Frankfort, Ky. L. JAMES. 

The method we should suggest fitting wooden or fiber 
blocks under the springs, between them and the axles, in the 
method shown in Figs. 3 and 4. The thickness of these blocks 
depends upon the clearance required, and for ordinary purposes 
eight inches would suffice, although for some parts where the 
roads are bad and the wheels sink into.ruts 10 inches is not too 
much. The grain of the wood should run lengthwise with the 
springs. Oak should not be used owing to the tannic acid it 
contains. Red fiber has been used recently with. success, and 
this material would be preferable if it can be obtained in the 
required thickness. 





Desires the Addresses of Makers of Coil Springs 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

[2,444] —I am a reader of your weekly devoted to automo- 
biles, and would like to learn what companies make coil springs. 
As I am getting out a new shock absorber, I would be very 
thankful for the information. 

Could you tell me the tensile strength a spring 1 inch (spiral) 
would have to be to 
support a weight of 
800 pounds? 

Would it be pos- 
sible to get a spring 
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Spring 


that size strong | ar iaatll 
enough? ‘aint 
Wa ter H. Cuurcn, Plate * 

Lee, Mass. | Lock Nut 

A spring capable | 


of supporting a Frnt Axle 


weight of 800 pounds 
should be made of 


3-8-in. diameter round Fig. 3—Showing method of fixing block 
" ‘ between springs and front axle to increase 

steel wire, wound in clearance under pan 

a coil 1 1-2 inches in 


diameter, counting 10 complete turns. A 1-inch diameter spring 
with 10 complete turns would only carry 392 pounds were it 
made of 1-4-inch diameter round wire. 

Steel wire used for this purpose must have a modulus of 
elasticity for shearing of 10,660,000. This quality of steel wire 
for use in making springs is readily obtainable on the open 
market, and the dimensions of springs as above will support the 
weights given, but any increase in weight beyond the amount 
stated for each spring will overload it. For exact information in 
further relation to this matter consult THe AuTomosiLe of Aug- 
ust 12, 1909, opening on page 260. 
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Tires Are Whitened to Give a Smart Appearance 
Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

[2,445]—will you kindly tell me why pipe-claying of tires is 
done and if it has any injurious effect on the tires? 

Keswick, Va. L. Puc. 

As to “claying” tires after they are washed, using tepid water 
and castile soap, there is just as much sense and utility in mak- 
ing the tires look smart as there is in blacking one’s boots for 
the same purpose. There is no possible danger attached to this 
process, unless the pipe-clay is so profusely applied as to conceal 
the surface wounds in the treads of the tires, whereas they 
should be repaired before the pipe-clay is applied. 
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A Fierce Struggle with the Lubricating Problem 
Editor THe AuToMoBILE: 

[2,446]—You may have had articles in your magazine which 
would answer the question that has occurred to us, but, if so, 
we have not seen a direct answer and would therefore be 
greatly indebted to you for same. 

What is it in lubricating oil ‘that makes the carbon in the 
cylinders? Is there any laboratory or other practical method 
of making a test other than by using it in one’s car to find the 
per cent. of what makes carbon in any given oil? 

A salesman offers oil which he guarantees practically free 
from carbon. Is there any way to prove this other than by 
trying it, and if gasoline produces more or less carbon would it 
not be a better test to try the oil in some other way so that 
one could tell whether it was the oil or the gasoline which was 
producing the carbon, and how much of each? We are 
referring wholly to cylinder oil, of course. 

Detroit, Mich. A SvuBscrIBer. 

It is highly improbable that the proper amount of good lubri- 
cating oil used in the cylinders of a motor will produce carbon 
trouble. In every case that-we have examined with sufficient 
minuteness to know what we are talking about, the carbon 
formations were quite clearly traced to poor mixture, due in 
some cases to inferior carbureters, but in nearly every instance 
to bad adjustments. 





Trouble with Inner Tubes 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 
[2,447]—I have had a great deal of trouble with my inner 
















































tubes. They break on the side next to the rim, making a slit 
from two to eight 
- — inches long in a 
poser A = straight line. Do 
lm == <a you know of any- 
thing that will pre- 
a AA Wood vent it? It is not 
Spring | — done by blowouts 
Plate | of the casings or 
Lock Nut anything cutting 
through the casing 
| | from the outside. 
es Wo. Jenson. 
Fig. 4—Method of fixing block under rear Brigham City, 


Utah. 

As a doctor can- 
not diagnose the patient’s complaint without knowing ll 
the symptoms and the age of the individual, and whether 
male or female, so with anyone trying to give another 
advice the giver should be in possession of al} the facts. 
First, you do not say whether you have quick detachable or 
clincher rims fitted to your car, or even the size of tire. The 
first thing that suggests itself to us is that the sizes of the 
outer casings and the tubes are not the same, which in itself 
will cause trouble. Again, we have heard of indifferent tires 
going this way owing to the poor quality of the rubber and the 
softness of the bead. The principal cause, however, is rot, 
caused by water finding its way between the cover and the case 
at the bead, which will produce the trouble you complain of. 
A strip of fine canvas vulcanized on the tube on the part af- 
fected might cure it, or a piece of canvas solutioned on the edge 
of the bead will make it more water-tight, as when the bead is 
drawn together there will be less room for the water to pene- 
trate. If security bolts are used, always see that these are kept 
tight and the tires pumped up to the proper pressure. 


axle springs 





Wishes to Apply Principle of the Davy Lamp 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 
[2,448]—So many automobiles get afire from _back-firing 
through the carbureter that I would like to know whether or not 
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a fine wire screen placed in the intake manifold between the car- 
bureter and the motor will prevent this back-firing. It is my idea 
that a fine mesh copper screen so placed will work precisely as it 
does in a miner’s safety lamp as invented by Sir Humphry Davy. 
What do you think? W. A. Bares. 

Mansfield, Pa. 

In the first place there will be no back-firing at all unless the 
manifold is too big for the motor. The reason why the mix- 
ture takes fire in the 
intake manifold is be- 
cause the speed of 
flow of the mixture 
is lower than the rate 
of flame travel in 
the mixture. These 
undesirable relations / U, —U,! 
will be at once upset Racor eeeR PER 
if the manifold is re- 
duced in area, thereby 
increasing the speed 
of flow of the mix- 
ture in the direction of the combustion chamber sufficiently 
to overcome the speed of flame travel in the molecular 
structure of the mixture. It is not believed that a fine wire 
screen, which is nothing but an obstruction, should be placed in 
the manifold. It is only a matter of a short time when an ob- 
struction such as this will wax up, and then the mixture between 
this obstruction and the combustion chamber will surely take 
fire, and the screen will be blown from its anchorage down into 
the carbureter, where it is not welcome. 

















Fig. 5—Sketch of a spring perch which 
is giving trouble in practice 





Automobiles in a Bad State of Repair 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE: 

{2,449|—I have a 4-cylinder, air-cooled motor in my car, 
which is very serviceable, but lacks power and speed; that is, 
the motor will turn over 22 miles an hour whether going down 
a hill or on the level. It doesn’t seem capable of turning over 
fast enough, and yet it has not the power to be geared higher, 
being geared 3 1-2 to 1. It is a 30-horsepower motor. I have 
ground the valves, tested them with gasoline to see that they 
do not leak and put in new valve gaskets. Could you please 
help me by answering in your columns, as I am a satisfied 
subscriber. Ropert KELty. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Time the motor. Substitute a magneto for the worn-out bat- 
tery ignition system, or if a magneto is on the car, find out if it 
is any good—test 
it. Examine the 
carbureter; you are | 
either not using | 
enough fuel to ob- r 
tain more power or 
the fuel is going to 
waste due to poor 
ignition, bad com- 
pression or lack of 
ability of the car- 











bureter to produce a tag 
homogeneous mix- Motor 

ture having the f Passage of 
right proportion of rm Air 


air. Finally, go 
over all the bear- 
ings and find out 
which of them are 
serving as brakes 
rather than for 
their intended pur- 
poses. 





Flywheel 








Fig. 6—Showing pa of air, and 
baffle plate to prevent & arought and oil 
passing through trap door .- 
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AN ASSORTMENT OF INJUNCTIONS COVERING A VARIETY 


ALL PERTINENT 


Don’ts for the Autoist OF SUBJECTS, SOME PERSONAL, MORE IMPERSONAL, BUT 
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Don’t let the wheels go to rack; if they are loose at the miter 
and cannot be tightened, remove the hub flanges and pack 
the space, then put back the flange and tighten up on the 
hub bolts. 

Don’t drive a hundred miles at the rate of 60 miles per hour to 
attend a convention of experts for the discussion of how 
to prevent dust. 

Don’t experiment with alcohol as a fuel, and finding that it is 
not efficacious in a low-compression motor, drink it in 
disgust. 

Don’t run away with the idea that gasoline is being used for fuel 
in automobile motors just because you order benzine by 
that name. 

Don’t forget that the way to make sales is to give a man just 
what he asks for; when you order (automobile) gasoline, 
you get it; you go away pleased, despite the fact that what 
you do get is benzine for the most part. 

Don’t stay up nights inventing a carbureter to burn kerosene oil ; 
there are a large number of them in service to-day; auto- 
mobile gasoline is a compound of a number of “fractions” 
including kerosene. 

Don’t put your feet up against the finished back of the front 
seat. Supposing you don’t own the car? 
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There Are Two Ways of 
Pouring Liquid From a 
Can with One Vent, the 


Right and the Wrong 








Pouring Without Spilling 
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NE has to knock things into people’s heads with a sledge 
hammer sometimes and after you have told them once 
the correct way to do a thing they will persist in reverting to 
tne old way if they are not watched. A chauffeur was pouring 
some gasoline the other day in his tank through a small vent in 
the manner indicated in the illustration B with the result that 
the liquid spluttered and gurgled, part going in the tank and 
about the same amount going on the ground. Imagine the effect 
had’ some one come along just then and thrown a match down 
anywhere near, for by this time the gasoline had formed a 
small stream about twelve feet long in the gutter. If the can 
is held in the manner shown in A, the can will be emptied sooner 
and without the loss of a single drop, as by this means the air 
has a chance of entering the tank over the gasoline flow and 
taking the place of the vacuum formed by the exit of the liquid. 
The chauffeur was shown how to pour the gasoline properly 
but his only reply was, “Oh, I know all about that stunt, if it 
does not all go in the 
tank this way, at any 
rate it goes in 
quicker. I don’t pay 
for the gas.” The con- 
sumption of the par- 
ticular car will not be 
increased and a man 
who does things of 
| this description will be 
equally careless about 
the rest of the car. If 
B A the car were to catch 
fire he would probably 
say, “Let it burn.” 
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B—Wrong way to pour gasoline. A—The 


right way 
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Don’t start out for a ride in a friend’s automobile garbed in a 
peek-a-boo waist and a glad smile; if it starts to snow you 
will have to come home in his overcoat. 

Don’t accept an invitation to ride in a friend’s automobile and 
stand upon the varnished tool box just because it occupies 
a place of convenience on the running-board; there re- 
mains enough room for good-sized feet on the same board. 

Don’t accept an invitation to ride and then volunteer to crank 
the motor; you might get your head kicked off. 

Don’t tinker with anything that you don’t understand; think of 
tickling the fetlocks of an army mule. 

Don’t confess your sins to the chauffeur; he is not sworn to 
secrecy. 

Don’t parade the family skeleton anyway; let the wired bones 
disintegrate and mingle with the dust of ages. 

Don’t go around collecting family skeletons; the blame things 
store badly. 

Don’t be grieved if there are things that you do not understand; 
the longest list is in the keeping of the wisest man. 

Don’t destroy your standing among your friends by suspecting 
their motives; you may not be big enough to attraet their 
notice. 

Don’t stop at a farmer’s house and flash a dollar when you ask 
him to trot out a glass of milk; he might not have less 
than an “eagle” with which to make the change. 

Don’t be arrogant in any event; you are not so much just be- 
cause you borrow an automobile to ride in. 

Don’t acquire the hallucination that you have the right to litter 
up the tonneau of your neighbor’s automobile just because 
he is not the:possessor of enough land to make you use a 
telescope. 

Don’t play poker with a mercerizer and then suddenly discover 
that the tires on your automobile are too costly. 

Don’t use kerosene oil as a cooling medium, although it has 
some virtue for that purpose. 

Don’t look at your troubles through a magnifying glass; just 
meet them face to face. 

Don’t forget that the child with a lost doll is in a hopeless statc 
of dispair. 

Don’t see things with the eyes of the fellow who just lost the 
favor of a pink-cheeked maiden. 

Don’t be a “symptomite”; doctors feed on such vermin. 

Don’t forget that the pessimist looks through one end of the 
telescope and the optimist squints through the other and 
that both of them are in bad; use a cold, critical eye and a 
little refrigerated judgment and the end will be satis- 
factory. 

Don’t see your automobile as the fellow who just lost his job 
looks at the world. 

Don’t scan the horizon through the tear-dimmed eyes of the 
small boy whose mamma would not take him to the circus 

Don’t underestimate trouble; it is always real, but it is never 
so much in earnest that it can resist real earnest effort. 

Don’t trade the real for the imaginary—you might better have 
a horse dealer as an agert. and let him act for you. 

Don’t serve in the capacity of a lean-to; architecturally no great 
edifice is so incumbered. 

Don’t scatter the faculties; use a choke-bore mental gun; aim 
at the heart of the object. 

Don’t overlook the fact that the lovely flower with its short life 
performs a great service; it becomes substance for the 
mighty oak. 
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SHORT PARAGRAPHS DEALING WITH MATTERS WHICH SHOULD 
APPEAL TO THE REASON, TO SERVE AS REMINDERS OF DUTIES 
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That making a living is one of the main concerns; the new auto- 
mobile becomes a nuisance if it interferes with the process. 

That the man who thinks that he must hobnob with royalty in 
order to progress has another think coming to him. 

That the man who purchases an automobile to help him climb 

to social eminence must have a poor opinion of society. 

the society which bars a man out until he invests in a car 
is not worth a hang. 

That it is not expensive to own a modest automobile unless it 
rolls the owner up to a gambling hell. 

That the tire bill is mere chicken feed in comparison with two 
hours of “observatory” practice before the bar of injustice 
of some remote roadhouse to which the automobile is too 

, frequently rolled. 

That many a man’s happiness has been wrecked by the sweet- 
running qualities of a well-made automobile misdirected. 

That the first thousand dollars should be invested in a bank for 

savings, the second thousand should be planted down on a 

home, and the third thousand may then well go to purchase 

an automobile. 

a man of brains and small means can easily extend his 

earning capacity if he purchases and uses an automobile, 

having a care to put it to good use. 

That the world does not look down on the man who does not 
try to imitate. Moreover, a real ape is Nature’s handiwork, 
but an imitation ape is the recipient of every man’s most 
choice brand of contempt. 

That it is no crime to generously disagree with the methods of 
those who use a 13-inch searchlight on the deck of a run 
about; it puts them in the “glare” of sound public opinion. 

That a “horn” on the automobile ceases to be of utility after the 
chauffeur spills a “horn” into his stomach. 

That the chauffeur is not the only person who deals in horns 
somewhat too promiscuously. 

That the word promiscuous relates to horns as well as kissing, 
with equal force. 

That the very happiness which is sought after on a promiscuous 
basis is lost in the shuffle. 

That warning signals are not musical manifestations. 

That the warning may come too late, be a musical lull, or de- 
ceive the unlucky pedestrian into the belief that he is pass- 
ing a boiler shop, which he will not think to get out of the 
way for. 

That the man who matches a glaring red necktie with a cream- 
colored pair of trousers must be prevented from using a 
50,000 candle-power headlight, a 45-caliber horn, and a 
speedometer that is blind below 55 miles per hour. 

That smoke is a sign of waste, both of gasoline and of lubricat- 
ing oil; it pays handsomely to comply with the smoke 
ordinances. 

That the enforcement of the law in relation to smoke is desir- 
able, because it compels respect for the rights of others 
from those who have no respect for economy. 

That a man who cannot be reached through his pocketbook is 
beyond coaxing—give him the letter of the law. 

That leniency is a term which can only be applied in regulating 
the affairs of the considerate and the intelligent. 

That the police force should not accept Thanksgiving turkeys 
from unknown givers; perhaps some taxicab concerns are 
looking for special privileges; what the public demands is 
good service. 

That the automobile industry should shake off the public crib 

bread line that is putrifying a fester in its fattest part. 
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That appropriateness should be studied, not only in the automo- 
bile, but in its equipment, use, and to the avoidance of its 
abuse.. 

That the Callan law, regulating automobiles in New York State, 
is the instrument of immature thought from the taxpayers 
point of view, and the device of deliberation from the 
standpoint of those who feed at the public crib. 

That a public institution ceases to be one as soon as it is con- 
ducted for private gain. 

That a private gain plant, if it puts on a public benefit front, is 
perpetrating a fraud. 

That the automobilists of the Empire State will have to fight for 

emancipation in the long run. 

corrupt leaders will invariably deliver the goods to the 

wrong address. 

That in union there is strength, but the grave danger lies in tt 
advantage it affords to the corrupt leader. 

That water in the gasoline is like a sore thumb; it hits against 
everything, and hurts. 

That the best way to get rid of water is to take it out of the 
gasoline before the same is dumped into the tank. 


That 








That spark plugs have to be taken out of the cylinders and 
cleaned at regular intervals if the ignition system is to be 
kept up to a fitting standard. 

a 








To Prevent Scratching, a Cloth Should 
Preserving Paint 8c Laid Over Parts Against Which 


Coat Buttons May Rub 
—— Sree HH 


AINT is applied to the metal parts of the automobile in 
layers that are worked into one another, each coat being al- 
lowed to dry before the next is applied, the whole forming a 
homogeneous mass that is liable to damage, and should some 
sharp instrument strike it the paint will chip off, leaving the metal 
bare. Rust creeps in and rots a good deal of the paint around 
the original bruise. Whenever an adjustment or repair is to be 
made to the engine the mudguards can be protected by laying 
cloth over them, as shown in the illustration. If a blow has 
to be struck on bolts that have been painted, some soft material, 
such as leather or a rag, should be interposed to protect the 
paint. The paintwork on the car is subjected to sufficient bad 
treatment in washing, and in order to retain a good appearance 
it is necessary to resort to these little helps. 























How to preserve the painted surfaces when adjusting or repairing 
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Cantor Lectures on Motor 
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NOW propose to deal with the relation between the work 

| done by a petrol engine and the amount of energy with 

which the engine is supplied in the form of fuel. The ra- 

tio of the work performed in a given time to the energy sup- 
plied in that time is called the efficiency. 

When considering the efficiency I shall take the indicated 
horsepower as a measure of the work done by the engine, and 
in this way avoid the consideration of the losses due to friction 
in the engine itself. These losses vary considerably with the 
make of engine, and even with a particular engine, depend in a 
great measure on the condition of the lubrication. 

In order to determine the amount of energy supplied to the 
‘engine in the fuel we require to measure the weight of fuel 
consumed, and also the quantity of heat which can be developed 
by burning unit weight. The quantity of heat developed by 
burning unit weight of fuel is called the calorific value of the 
fuel. A piece of apparatus I have used for the investigation 
of the calorific value of petrols is shown in section in Fig. 28. 
The petrol under examination is contained in a glass bulb, N, 
of known volume, and flows through the capillary tube, G H, 
to the jet, A. The air enters the bulb, N, through a fine tube, 
which terminates near the bottom of the bulb, and hence the 
head of liquid which causes the flow through the capillary tube, 
G H, remains constant, and thus, since the temperature of the 
tube, G H, is maintained constant by means of a water jacket, 
the rate at which the petrol flows from the jet, A, is quite uni- 
form. The drops of petrol, as they fall from A, strike a series 
of discs of wire gauge contained in the tube, B, this tube being 
heated by a steam jacket. A stream of air is driven in at the 
tube, C, and this air vaporizes the petrol, the mixture passing 
through the tube, D, to a Bunsen burner, E, where the mixture 
is burnt. The burner, E, is inside a Boys’ gas calorimeter, and 
the heat developed by the flame is absorbed by a stream of 
water, which circulates through a long coil of tube, so that 
when the products of combustion finally escape into the air they 









































Fig. 28—Apparatus for determining the calorific value of petrols 
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have been cooled down to atmospheric temperature. The stream 
of water passing through the calorimeter is kept constant, and 
the temperature of the water is noted as it enters and leaves. 
When the constant state has had time to be set up, the increase 
in temperature of the water will be constant, and if we measure 
the quantity of water which flows through the calorimeter 
during the time the known volume of petrol contained in the 
bulb, N, is being burnt, we can calculate, from the weight of 
water and the increase in temperature, the heat developed, that 
is, we can obtain the calorific value of the fuel. During the 
time required for the constant state to be set up the flame is fed 
with petrol supplied from the bulb, M, a threeway cock, K, be- 
ing suitably turned, and it is only when this constant state is 
reached, i.e., when the thermometers in the calorimeter come to 
a steady reading, that by turning the cock, K, the petrol is al- 
lowed to flow out from the bulb, N. When the surface of the 
petrol reaches a graduation just above the bulb, N, the water 
flowing through the instrument is turned into a measuring vessel, 
the collection of the water being stopped as soon as the level of 
the petrol reaches a second graduation just below the bulb. Any 
water produced by the combustion of the petrol, and condensed 
in the calorimeter, is collected and: measured, since an allowance 
has to be made on account of its latent heat which has been com- 
municated to the water flowing through the calorimeter. In this 
way we obtain the calorific value of the fuel without counting 
the heat which would be obtained by condensing the steam pro- 
duced by the combustion, é.e., what is called the lower calorific 
value. Since, in the engine, the steam produced by the com- 
bustion of the petrol is never condensed to liquid in the cylinder, 
we are justified in using this lower calorific value. 

The calorific values of a number of commercial petrols are 
shown in the following table: 





CALORIFIC VALUES (LOWER) 
rc—Calorific Value (Lower)——Y. 
Calories B. T. U 


oy Calories perc.c.at B. T. U. per gall 

Petrol at 15° C. per =. 15° C. perlb. at 15° C. 
Bowley’s special........ .684 10,660 7,290 19,190 131,500 
DED snatdrdsscrves ce’ -704 10,420 7,340 18,760 132,300 
PE “sic otdewsdcvetes .707 10,020 7,080 18,040 127,600 
PE didghedweeanedeaddes .714 10,370 7,400 18,670 3, 

REP re s oe 10,340 7,430 18,610 134,100 
Ee err re -720 10,380 7,470 18,680 135,00 
Shell (ordinary)........ -721 10,400 7,500 8,720 135,300 
aa ee -725 10,290 7,460 18,520 134,600 
Simcar Benzol........... -762 9,490 7,230. 7,080 130,400 
| Seer .767 10,140 1,780 18,250 140,300 
ST dint ta entranced .846 ,270 7,840 16,690 141,500 
EY exaededvantsews -630 10,230 6,450 18,410 116,300 
DED. Sedbe cts cnsocees .680 10,430 7,090 18,770 7, 
MUD, sa cnnatceesevas -736 10,400 7,650 18,720 138,100 


It will be observed that, on the whole, the calorific value per 
unit of weight decreases as the density of the petrol increases. 
As, however, it is usual to purchase petrol by volume, the calorific 
value per unit volume is of interest. In this case it will be 
noticed that the values for the different petrols differ very little, 
so that from the point of view of the heat which can be obtained 
by burning a given volume of petrol there is practically nothing 
to choose between the various kinds given in the table. 

Coming now to the question of efficiency, the first thing to con- 
sider is the effect of the compression of the charge, before igni- 
tion, on the efficiency. That such compression will give increased 
efficiency we can at once see from the following simple argu- 
ment. Suppose we have a cubic foot of gas contained in a vessel 
at atmospheric pressure and a temperature of 0° C. and that we 
supply sufficient heat to the gas, say by burning, to raise the tem- 
perature to 273° C. Owing to the rise in temperature, since the 
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volume is kept constant, the pressure will be doubled, because for 
every degree the temperature is raised the pressure will be in- 
creased by 1-273 of its original value. Since the original pres- 
sure was atmospheric, namely 15 pounds to the square inch, the 
final pressure will be 30 pounds to the square inch. Next, let 
us start with the same quantity of gas, but compressed to a pres- 
sure of 100 pounds per square inch, the temperature being again 
o° C. If now we supply the same amount of heat as before, 
since the quantity of gas is the same, the rise in temperature is 
the same, viz., 273°. Hence, since for each degree rise of tem- 
perature the pressure increases by 1-273 of its original value, the 
final pressure will be double the initial pressure, namely, 200 
pounds per square inch. Hence we see that if the gas which we 
have been considering were contained in the cylinder of an en- 
gine, while, if there were no previous compression, the maximum 
pressure exerted on the piston would be 30 pounds per square 
inch, when the gas is compressed to 100 pounds per square inch, 
before firing, the maximum pressure would be 200 pounds per 
square inch, and this greatly increased pressure would be ob- 
tained with exactly the same supply of heat, say by burning the 
same quantity of petrol vapor. Of course work has to be done 
to compress the gas in the latter case, but, even allowing for this 
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_ Practical Repairing 
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O thoroughly overhaul a motor every part must be gone 
i over seriatim, nut for nut and bolt for bolt, without 
leaving anything to chance, although they look all right 

and have no evident signs of wear. Just because a part is not 
pitted is no reason that it is not worn, and several experi- 
enced repairmen make it a rule to carefully calibrate parts that 
are polished, more than others, as there has evidently been a great 
amount of friction at that part of the machinery and conse- 
quently it should be a perfect fit. If micrometer calipers are 
not at hand, oil should be washed out of bearing surfaces to find 
the exact amount of play. The viscosity of the oil often pre- 
vents an accurate gauging of slackness, as the parts do not leave 
each other freely; and when contact on 
the opposite side is made, the cushion- 
ing effect of the oil is often mistaken 
for a good fit. This should be borne in 
mind when scraping bearings and ream- 
ing out bushes. In order to find whether 
a connecting rod has any play, or which 
one it is that knocks, the oil in the bear- 
ing can be expelled by using a gasoline 
gun; then, taking the rod in one hand 
and the piston in the other after the 
cylinders have been removed, lift the 
whole up and down in a vertical plane 
without side-sway, and if there is any 
looseness at all the bearing requires 
tightening. Presuming this to have been 
done, the bearings, that are made of some 
antifriction metal, should be a good fit 
—so good that they are on the tight 
side, making it slightly difficult to turn 
the crankshaft by the flywheel. If refer- 
ence is made to Fig. 3, it will be seen 
that a six-cylinder motor that has had 
its bearings scraped and, incidentally, the 
cylinders lapped, is fitted to a block, Ba, 
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DISCUSSING THE OVERHAULING AND REPAIRING OF MOTORS, 
VALVE TIMING, REAMING MAGNETO SHAFT BUSH AND RUNNING 
MOTOR IN BY BELT ON FLYWHEEL ¢ 
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Fig. 29—Indicator diagrams showing how the temperature in- 
creases with the increase of compression 


work, there is a large gain, as will be seen from a study of 
Fig. 29. Here what happens in the two cases is shown by means 
of indicator diagrams, the gas being supposed enclosed in the 
cylinder of an engine, the walls of which are absolutely imper- 
vious to heat, so that the gas loses no heat by conduction and 
radiation to the walls and piston. 





If the front wheels wobble at high speed, go slower. 
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turning the crankshaft at a speed approximating 350 revolu- 
tions per minute, and the operator is feeding the bearings and 
cylinders with oil every few minutes. This illustration was 
taken at the Knickerbocker Garage, where every motor that is 
thoroughly overhauled is subjected to this treatment. It fin- 
ishes off the bearings and brings out any defects, as the white 
metal with continual running molds itself to the crankshaft. 
A slight inequality in scraping will make the bearing feel tight 
to the touch, but after running some time, and when the rough- 
ness has been smoothed off, the holding bolts will stand half a 
turn with advantage. In the position indicated in the illustra- 
tion this can easily be accomplished. If machinery is not avail- 





with the cylinders, C1, below. The fly- 
wheel, F1, is being driven by a belt, B1, 





Fig. 1—Reaming new bush for magneto shaft that has worn badly 
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ing oil from time to time to keep it up 
to the before indicated level. Should the 
plugs foul up at, say, 300 to 400 revolu- 
tions, the rings are not a proper fit; they 
should prevent the oil passing into the 
combustion chamber. Valves require 
grinding more often than bearings re- 
quire scraping, or, at any rate, they 
should if the bearings are made of the 
proper material. There are two points 
to remember in grinding a valve. One 
is that it cannot be hurried unless a cut is 
taken off the seat, which can be done 
with some of the tools recently put on 
the market. The other is that if some- 
thing is taken off the top, the bottom will 
drop a trifle and require adjustment to 
compensate for this. Fig. 4 shows two 
men working on an engine at the same 
time; the one on the left using a screw- 
driver, S1, to grind the valves in, while 
the man on the right is using a scrap- 
ing tool, S11, to remove the carbon from 
the piston heads. One does not inter- 





Fig. 2—Testing timing of motor, and showing how all fittings should be placed where 


they belong P 
able for this means of drjying, the engine can be fixed on a 
stand or in the frame NS 9 but the results cannot be ex- 
pecied to be as good as by the other way. Supposing the crank 
to be stiff, the principal difficulty to overcome is the starting 
under power. Once this has been accomplished the motor should 
be filled to about 1 inch higher than its proper level with clean 
oil and allowed to run for five minutes; then stop it for ten 
minutes to cool off; start again and run for a quarter of an 
hour or a little less, and stop for a like period. The water may 
have become hot through the car standing still, and if it is not 
possible to connect a cold water supply into circuit, drain out 
part of the-water in the radiator and replenish with cold. For 
obvious reasons this operation must be carried out slowly so 
as not to allow the cylinders to cool off too quickly. The run- 
ning and stopping should be continued for about 12 hours, add- 





Fig. 3—Running engine inverted from machine shaft with belt after scraping bearings and 


lapping cylinders 





fere with the work of the other and the 
operation is performed twice as quickly. 
This photograph was taken at Messrs. 
S. B. Bowman & Co.’s workshop on an 
Apperson car, for which they are agents. Fig. 2 shows the 
method of timing an engine whose flywheel is not marked. A 
gauging rod, G4, is passed through the petcock and the operator 
on the right is watching the rise of the valve push rod, at the 
same time determining the amount of clearance between this 
and the valve stem with a feeler gauge that cannot be seen in 
the illustration. The best way to easily find the parts of a car 
that has been dismantled and be sure to put the right one back 
where it belongs is to replace the nuts on the bolts where they 
belong, as Ni, N2, N3, N4, Ns, N6, N7, N8, and the exhaust 
gaskets, G1, G2, G3 on the respective cylinders. Parts that can- 
not be replaced, such as manifolds and piping, should be care- 
fully stored in a box on the side of the car, and it is advisable 
to have a lid fitted to such boxes, in which to place removed 
fittings, so that any one working on another car cannot borrow 
them. There are as many good intentions 
in the garage as anywhere else, but the un- 
fortunate mechanic who loses parts or 
tools has to go along a very narrow road 
to find them, especially if they have found 
a new location in another man’s tool box. 
Two tools that should be in constant use 
while dismantling a car are a hammer and 
center punch. Before removing a fixture 
that there is the slightest likelihood of be- 
ing replaced wrong, put a center-punch 
mark on it, and in the case of bolts of 
the same size the nut should be punched 
as well. Take, for example, the four 
holding down bolts for the motor. One 
may be slightly shorter than the other to 
miss a certain fitting; it sometimes occurs 
that three have been fitted and when the 
fourth has to be placed it is too long and 
the others have to be removed to find the 
right one for the right hole; or, again, the 
nut may have to be thinner or smaller for 
the particumr requirements. In some 
makes of cars a system of numbering 
parts, such as above indicated, is carried 
out when the car is erected, and when- 
ever the car has to be taken apart a con- 
siderable amount of time is saved. 
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Noisy timing gears can sometimes be 
quieted by fitting bushes for the magneto 
and pump shafts to permit the gear. } 
wheels on them to be more or less in #4 
mesh, as the case may require; they will 
hum if they are imbedded too much or 
not enough. A worn bush that allows the 
shaft to play will cause the gear to mesh 
improperly, and the way to overcome the 
trouble is to turn a new bush so that it 
will require driving into the aluminum 
casing. This contracts the inside diam- 
eter, and it will probably be found neces- 
sary to ream the bearing hole out, which 
operation is shown in Fig. 1. If the orig- 
inal meshing was not enough or too 
much, the hole should be drilled slightly 
eccentric to the outside diameter and so 
inserted that the shaft takes a new cen- 
ter. This may necessitate altering the 
pump or magneto setting on their re- 
spective bases, which can usually be ef- 
fected by slotting the holes through 
which the holding-down bolts pass with a 
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rat-tail file. There is no necessity to 
alter the height, it being only a matter 
of lateral setting. 





A Purchaser’s Quandary—“I am a subscriber of Tue Avto- 
MOBILE and would like to ask you the following question: 

“I am contemplating the purchase of a car next Spring, but am 
at a loss to know how to decide as to the most desirable car. 
Some have the transmission in front, others have it a unit with 
the rear axle. Will you give me an opinion as to the most desir- 
able arrangement, also the advantages of both arrangements. 

“L. M. Monroe.” 

Many communications come to the editorial office, all of which 
are substantially of this tenor, and a discussion of this im- 
portant matter should be of unusual interest to the many. Who 
but the users of automobiles, those who have made their selec- 
tions and by. actual experience have the result at their fingers’ 
end, are best qualified to tell the real story? The columns of 
Tue AUTOMOBILE are open to all who may care to relate their 
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Fig. 4—A frequent operation—grinding valves and scraping out carbon 


experience for the purpose of helping the in his 


quandary. 


“prospective” 





Thrown in for Good Measure—The auctioneer waved his 
arms akimbo in front of an automobile. 

“What am I offered for this 1902 model Scalawag automobile? 
It has one cylinder in good order, a carbureter that is buoyed 
up by a float, a pair of wish-bones on the front axles, a differ- 
entiating gear which is guaranteed to keep one rear wheel focked 
if the other rotates, and a thousand and one other points of un- 
usual interest to busy the man who is mechanically inclined.” 

“Four dollars,” said a dried-up old veteran of a hundred hard- 
fought road struggles. 

“It is yours,” the auctioneer cheerfully responded. Turning 
to his assistant, he added: “Give the gentleman those volumes 
of 1902 agricultural reports to read between times.” 
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CALENDAR OF FUTURE HAPPENINGS IN THE AUTOMOBILE WORLD THAT 


Coming Events WILL HELP THE READER KEEP HIS DATES STRAIGHT—SHOWS, MEET- 


INGS AND OTHER EVENTS 
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Dec. 31-Jan.7,’11.New York City, Grand Central Palace, Eleventh 
Annual International Automobile Show. 

, | rer New York City, Madison Square Garden, Eleventh 
Annual Show, Pleasure Car Division, Association 
of Licensed Manufacturers. 


Sah: BAER. 000000 New York, Annual Meeting, Society of Automobile 
Engineers. 
Rh, Weta 2 200d Philadelphia, Annual Show, Philadelphia Licensed 


Automobile Dealers’ Association, First and Third 
Regiment Armories. 

Jan. 16-21........ New York City, Madison Square Garden, Eleventh 
Annual Show, Commercial Division, A.L.A.M. 

Jan. 16-21..:...... Detroit, Mich., Tenth Annual Show, Detroit Auto- 
mobile Dealers’ Association, Wayne Pavilion. 

Jan. 28-Feb. 4....Chicago Coliseum, Tenth Annual National Auto- 

mobile Show Under the Auspices of the National 

Association of Automobile Manufacturers, Inc., 

Pleasure Cars and Accessories, Exclusively. 

Ws Sek he csv ccces Chicago Coliseum, Tenth National Automobile 
Show Under the Auspices of the National Asso- 
ciation of Automobile Manufacturers, Inc., Com- 
mercial Vehicles, Pleasure Cars, Motorcycles and 


Accessories. 

Feb. 18-25........ Minneapolis, Minn., Annual Show, Minneapolis 
Automobile Show Association, National Guard 
Armory. 

Feb. 18-25..:..... Brooklyn, N. Y., Annual Show, Brooklyn Motor 


Vehicle Dealers’ Association, 23d Regt. Armory. 


CED 
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Feb. 18-25........ Binghamton, N. Y., Second Annual Show, Bing- 
hamton Automobile Club and Chamber of Com- 
merce, State Armory. 





Web. 38-96... csce Newark, N. J., Fourth Annual Show, New Jersey 
Automobile Exhibition Co. 

Feb. 24-27.......- New Orleans, La., Annual Show, New Orleans 
Automobile Club. 

Feb. 25-Mar. 4....Toronto, Ont., Automobile Show, Ontario Motor 


League. 

-Kansas City, Mo., Fifth Annual Show, Kansas 

sz Automobile Dealers’ Association, Convention 

all. 

Cea Boston, Mechanics’ Building, Ninth Annual Show, 
Licensed Automobile Dealers’ Association. 

RO9GB1 wk cs 00 Denver, Col., Annual Automobile Show, Manage- 
ment Motor Field, Colorado Auditorium. 

Mar: 18-36. ...3«<< Pittsburg, Annual Show, Pittsburg Auto Show 

Association (Inc.), Exposition Hall. 

Mar. Buffalo, N. Y., Fourth Power Boat and Sports- 

men’s ‘Show, Sixty- fifth Regiment Arsenal, Buf- 

falo Launch Club. 

Pittsburg, Fifth Annual Show, Duquesne Garden, 

First Week, Pleasure Cars; Second Week, Com- 

mercial Trucks. Automobile Dealers’ Association 

of Pittsburg, Inc. 

Se Montreal, Can., Automobile and Motor Boat Show, 

Automobile and Aero Club of Canada. 


Feb. 27-Mar. 4... 


Mar. 


Mar. 


25-Apr. 1... 


Mar. 25-Ap~. 8... 


Apr. 1-8.... 
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THE car cardinal principle in railroading is to first know 

that you are right and then go ahead ; the same prin- 
ciple fits fairly well in every other walk. Quoting ver- 
batim the letter of a valued subscriber for the purpose of 
illustration, it is pointed out that the Editor of THE Auto- 
MOBILE either disregarded the above_principle or the sub- 
scriber overlooked the fact that, being an honest driver 
of an automobile, it is not his duty to defend the class of 
chauffeurs who-are not satisfied with their employ and 
their stipend, and who take commissions for the purpose 
of patching out. The subscriber says: “Being a paid 
auto driver, I thought from your editorials that I was an 
undesirable subscriber. I am glad such is not the case 
because I value your paper very much. Your Editor, 
being a theorist, is not to blame for what he don’t know, 
and some of his tire religion is on a par with his advice 
on skidding a few years ago. His experience with chauf- 
feurs is evidently bounded by the North and the East 
rivers between the Battery and Harlem, because in this 
part of the State are to be found some drivers who are 
both able and honest.—Carl A. Johnson.” 

THE AUTOMOBILE compliments itself upon having a 
subscriber of such sound judgment and sterling worth. 
It is quite proper that a reader of discrimination should 
accept the doctrines that are agreeable to his understand- 
ing, and reject those that do not appeal to him. It is 
highly improbable that the Editor’s views of four years 
ago on the question of skidding were as good as they 
ought to be, but the fact remains that dishonest chauffeurs, 
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of which it is believed there are only a few, are as a scar 
on the landscape, and those in the class with our chiding 
subscriber can scarcely afford to take umbrage at our poor 
attempt to help them maintain the purity and intelligence 
of the company they keep. As a further venture in a 
field that seems to be studded with uncertainties, it is 
suggested that the driver whose intelligence wil! permit 
him to absorb the part of a magazine that appeals to him 
as beneficial, and who has valuable ideas on the subject 
of skidding, should put high on his list of the duties to 
be performed a reminder of the fact that upwards of 
400,000 automobilists are in need of just the information 
of which his store-house seems to have a surfeit. It is 
admitted by everyone that automobiles do skid betimes, 


and the question is, How is this undesirable performance 
to be prevented? 


* * * 


TILL another subscriber of THE AUTOMOBILE, one, 
however, whose judgment shows up poorly by com- 
parison, writes as follows: “Please discontinue THE 
AUTOMOBILE. I do not use my car during the Winter.” 
It is not the purpose here to maintain that this subscriber 
displayed bad judgment in the mere discontinuance of the 
paper. No editor can hope to please every member of 
an ever-expanding family, but there are other considera- 
tions from the subscriber’s point of view. Supposing that 
this subscriber’s investment amounts to $3,000, and let it 
be assumed that he proposes to lay up his car for three 
months ; he will be out of pocket as a result the sum of 
$45, which is 6 per ‘cent. interest on $3,000 for three 
months, and $225 more, which is 30 per cent. depreciation 
of the investment, and he will fail to appreciate the rea- 
sons for this rather high depreciation of his investment 
during the Winter hibernation of his car because he can- 
not see his way clear to pay 75 cents, which is all it would 
cost him to continue his subscription for the few months 
of the year involved, during which time, were he to spend 
ten minutes per week, he would learn of twenty reasons 
why depreciation is a thief in the night, and the owner of 
the automobile is the victim. 


* *«* * 


AKING a vacation is the excuse offered for one of 
the readers of THE AUTOMOBILE, who states that he 
proposes to store his car and forget all about automobil- 
ing, and all matters regarding it. There are many angles 
to a vacation; some go to the mountains in the Summer 
time, where they accumulate a surfeit of ozone, others 
cross the Western Ocean, perhaps because they believe 
that the mal der mer which they will undoubtedly have is 
a cure-all; then, there is the staid citizen who sends his 
wife to the country; but however free the interesting 
methods are of complication, it remains to observe that 
putting the automobile out of commission, with a view to 
taking a vacation, is like carrying money around in a 
pocket with a hole in it. During the period when the 
automobilist is resting the automobile will be accumu- 
lating a quota of rust, and it will suffer from neglect, so 
that it will be in far worse shape at the expiration of this 
vacation than it would be were it left in commission, and 
the automobilist’s vacation, so-called, will be nothing more 
or less than the piling up of cost and the destroying of 
his greatest source of pleasure and recreation, while he 
lies back in fancied security. 
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Government Buys French Automobiles for Use in the Philippines—List of Exhibitors at the A. L. A. M. Show— 
Portland, Ore., Opens the Yearly Round of Exhibitions; Other Show News—Hooper President of the A. A. A. 
—Secretary Wilson Reports on National Highways—News of Maker and Dealer in Many Fields—Peeps 
Through Auto Goggles at Foreign Lands—Brief Trade News From All Over the Country. 








United States Buys French Automobiles! 





CCORDING to announcement made by Mr. Lascaris, 
A manager of the American branch of the De Dion-Bou- 
ton Company, shipment has been made direct from the 
factory of the De Dion-Bouton Co. at Puteaux, France, to 
Manila, P. L., of the cars purchased last September by the Bu- 
reau of Insular Affairs of the War Department on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. W. Greene, Director of Public Works in the 
Philippine Islands. 

This shipment comprises three 8-cylinder, 50 horsepower cars 
for mail and passenger service. Four 40-horsepower trucks. 
One double-decker 34-passenger auto-bus, a duplicate of the 
auto-buses used by the Fifth Avenue Coach Co. on* Fifth ave- 
nue, N. Y., and four trailers of two tons each carrying capacity. 

The 8-cylinder cars are fitted with a stock 8-cylinder model, 
V-shaped, of 90 millimeter bore by 120 millimeter stroke. They 
are fitted with a new 8-cylinder Bosch magneto, instead of with 
two magnetos, as in all the 1910, 8-cylinder De Dion-Bouton 
cars. 

The shape of the radiator and hood has been modified as 
shown in the illustration, to afford a bigger cooling surface and 
larger water carrying capacity. 

The service brake on these cars, which acts direct on the 
propeller shaft, is water cooled in the usual way. In addition 
to the regular brakes every one of these cars is provided with 
brake shoes acting direct on the tires on the rear wheels and 
actuated by a third lever in the middle of the floor board on the 
left of the driver. 

The omnibus and the trucks are provided with a 4-cylinder, 
cast separate, motor of 120 millimeter bore by 130 stroke; 
high-tension Bosch magneto, and except for the radiators and 
hoods, which are of the same design as those used on the 8- 
cylinder cars, the construction of these vehicles does not difer 
from the usual De Dion-Bouton cars. 

In reply to telegraphic inquiry, THE 
AUTOMOBILE received the following wires 
from General Leonard Wood and Gen- 
eral Edwards: 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 7, 1910. 
Editor, THE AUTOMOBILE, 
239 W. 39th St., New York: 
United States Army has not purchased 
any De Dion-Bouton Automobiles for 
military use in Philippine Islands. 
LEONARD WOOD, Chief of Staff. 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 7, 1910. 


Editor, THE AUTOMOBILE, 
239 W. 39th St., New York: 


Our advices are that eight De Dion au- 
tomobiles were purchased by the Philip- 
pine Government for use in the Philip- 
pines. No advices as to shipment. 

EDWARDS. 





Reeves Quizzes Velie Officials 


General Manager Alfred Reeves, of the A. L. A. M., and 
legal representatives of that organization paid a visit to the 
plant of the Velie Motor Vehicle Company at Moline, IIL, last 


week. The purpose of the visit was to examine the Velie 


officials with regard to the allegations of the bill filed by them 
in the Wisconsin courts, charging the A. L. A. M. with con- 
spiracy to ruin the business of the complainant company. The 
complainant asks for heavy damages. 

One of the points considered by the attorneys was the 
statement of the Velie Company that through the action of 
the A. L. A. M. the Velie cars have been barred from racing. 
According to Mr. Reeves this contention was disproven by the 
examination. At best the case is still several months away from 
court and in the meantime depositions will be taken in various 
parts of the country. 





Chicago Motor Club Election 


Cuicaco, Itt., Dec. 7—The following officers were elected to 
conduct the affairs of the Chicago Motor Club for 1911 at the 
annual meeting held last night: President, David D. Beecroft; 
first vice-president, Thomas J. Hay; second vice-president, Henry 
Paulman; secretary, N. H. Van Sicklen, Jr.; treasurer, Chas. E. 
Gregory. Directors, C. G. Sinsabaugh, F. E. Edwards, J. P. 
Frisby, W. J. Zucker, John H. Kelly. Auditing Committee, L. 
L. Halle, L. R. Campbell, Louis Geyler. 

The meeting was one of the greatest in the history of the 
club, 249 votes out of ‘total membership of 500 being polled. 
The election was one of the most hotly contested in the history 
of the club. 
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Imposing List of Exhibitors at Garden Show 


second tier and in room 7, in addition to the big basement. 

During the first week nothing but pleasure cars and accessories 
will be featured, the show having been divided into two periods. 
In the final week, the trucks, delivery wagons, commercial cars 
of all sorts, electrics and other forms of motor vehicles will 
have their inning. 

Preparations for the show are progressing rapidly and the 
management declares that the arrangements have been perfected 
to such a degree that it will require only a brief space of time 
to complete the decorations and to instal the exhibition spaces. 

The program of extra entertainment has not yet been an- 
nounced but the show committee is now busy securing a num- 
ber of novel features that will be used to attract big crowds to 
inspect the cars and other exhibits. 

Following is the complete list of those who will show during 
the first week of the event: 


XHIBITORS to the number of 387 make up the imposing 
E list of those who will show during the first week of the 
Eleventh Annual National Automobile Show at Madison 
Square Garden, which opens January 7. Of this number, 67 will 
exhibit complete cars while 320 are to be displays of parts and 
accessories. 

Never in the history of the A. L. A. M. has such a collection 
of exhibits been assembled and the Garden itself has been in- 
creased in capacity by 22,600 feet over its capacity of last year. 
The total amount of space is slightly over 100,000 square feet. 

As is shown in the accompanying diagrams, the space to be 
occupied by each manufacturer and each exhibitor of parts and 
accessories has been arranged according to definite plan. The 
bulk of the standard cars will be shown on the main floor, Ele- 
vated Platform, Balcony and Exhibition Hall. The accessories 
are to be shown on the Elevated Platform, Balcony, Concert Hall, 


MAIN FLOOR. 








+ -. We Mente C8 Ce. , °C itt ane ,=. Bait Bearing Co. 
7 . . a 163 Standar oller Bearin 0. e s ubber Co. 
. 7 Gee Ce af Sree aezee Se. 164 The Firestone Tire & Rub- 179 A. R. Mosler & Co. 
3 Olds Motor Works. 15 Buick Motor Co. 165 on Ste. Co. ee a? Co. 
4H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. 16 Cadillac Motor Car Co. 166 The Timke —_—— 182 Joseph Dixon Crucible C 
5 Dayton Motor Car Go. 17 Willys-Overland Co. e Timken Roller Bearing 183 Valenti & Co. oanaeiions 
6 Oakland Motor Car Co. 18 Reo Motor Car Co. 167 — Timken -Detrot le C 184 Heine me trie C 
7 Lozier Motor Co. 19 Peerless Motor Car Co. - eo Span -~Letrest Axle Vo ee a 
8 Elmore Mfg. Co. 20 Pierce-Arrow Motor Car-Co. 168 Pittsfield Spark Coil Co. . 185 Vacuum Oil Company. 
9 Winton Motor Car Co. 21 Chalmers Motor Co. 4 oo “ee. a c bd arenes 4 at Ship & 
10 Locomobile Co. of America. 22 Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co. 171 jt ee PM “4 Rub Co Ex Bide. Co ons Pp 
7 Hudson Motor Car Co. 23 E. M. F. Co. 172 Warner Inctroment y 7 ; 189 R. EB Diets’ Co. p 
12 Mitchell-Lewis Motor Co. 173 J. H. Williams & Co. 130 Herz & Co. aes ‘ 
174 Kokomo ectric Co . F. Bowser o., Inc. 
EXHIBITION HALL. 175 Warner Gear Co. 192 The Pantasote Co. 
50 Daimler Import Co. 58 Simplex Motor Car Co. 176 The Standard Welding Co. 193 Springfield Metal Body Co. 
51 Mercer Automobile Co. 54 Corbin Motor Vehicle Corp. BALCONY. 
52 Moon Motor Car Co. 55 Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
° oot Bates Soae ietemente Co. rrr Apres. wey Co. 
o Motor Car Co. e Turner Brass Wks. 
ELEVATED PLATFORM. 203 Palmer & Singer Mfg. Co. 241 Auto Improvement Co. 
101 Knox Automobile Co. 132 Morgan & Wright. 204 Kissel Motor Car Co. 242 American Ever Ready Co. 
102 American Motor Car Co. 133 National Carbon Co. 205 hee 4 Motor Car Co. 243 Stromberg Mot. Devices Co. 
103 Matheson Motor Car Co. 134 Light Mfg. & Foundry Co. 206 Chadwick Engineering Wks. 244 Muncie Gear Works. 
104 National Motor Veh. Co. 135 Baldwin Chain & Mfg. Co. 207 Speedwell Motor Car Co. 245 Gemmer Mfg. Co. 
105 Selden Motor Veh. Co. 136 Phineas Jones & Co. 208 Regal Motor Car Co. 246 Excelsior Motor & Mfg. Co. 
106 Buckeye Mfg. Co. 137 A. O. Smith Co. 209 W. H. McIntyre Co. 247 Warner Mfg. Co. 
107 Moline Automobile . Co. 138 National Tube Co. 210 Marquette Motor Co. 248 The Motz Clincher Tire & 
108 Premier Motor Mfg. Co. 139 Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 212 Pierce Motor Co. Rubber Co. 
109 Pullman Motor Car Co. 140 The Jones Speedometer Co. 213 Flandrau Motor Car Co. 249 Miller Rubber Co. 
110 The Pope Mfg. Co. 141 N. Y. & N. J. Lubricants Co. 215 Midland Motor Co 250 Livingston Rad. & Mfg. Co. 
111 Jackson Automobile Co. 142 C. A. Mezger, Inc. 217 Courier Car Co. 251 The Star Rubber Co. 
112 Brush Runabout Co. 143 Weed Chain Tire Grip Co. 218 Simplex Automobile Co. 252 The Royal Equipment Co. 
113 Hotchkiss Import Co. 144 Continental Rubber Wks. 219 Atlas Motor Car Co. 253 Driggs-Seabury Ord. Corp. 
114 Haynes Automobile Co. 145 Wheeler & Schebler. 221 Cartercar Company. 254 The Cleveland Speed Indi- 
115 Royal Tourist Car Co. 146 Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 222 Ajax-Grieb Rubber Co. cator Co. 
116 Metzger Motor Car Co. 147 Remy Electric Co. 223 Columbia Lubricants Co. of 255 H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 
117 Autocar Company. 148°Consolidated Rub. Tire Co. New York. 256 The Stein Double Cushion 
118 Columbia Motor Car Co. 149 a a eee d Co. 224 Bosch Magneto Company. _ _ Tire Co. 
119 American Locomotive Co. 150 The U. S. Let & Heat’ g Co. 225 Michelin Tire Company. 257 Edison Storage Battery Co. 
120 The Garford Co. 151 Republic Rubber Co. 226 Lovell-McConnell Mfg. Co. 258 J. Ellwood Lee Co. 
121 Waltham Mfg. Co. 152 The Conn. T. & E. Co., Ine. 227 The Elect. Stor. Bat. Co. 259 Cooks Standard Tool Co. 
122 Goodyear Tire & Rub. Co. Ly 3} The Chandler Co. 228 Continental Caoutchouc Co. 260 George A. Haws. 
123 The Whitney Mfg. Co. 54 Columbia Nut & Bolt Co., 229 Eisemann Magneto Co. 261 The Homo Co. of America. 
124 The Veeder Mfg. Co. Inc. 230 Stewart & Clark Mfg. Co. 262 E. B. Van Wagner Mfg. Co. 
125 The Hartford Rub. Wks. Co. 155 Coes Wrench Co. 231 Empire Tire Co. 263 The Seamless Rubber Co. 
126 The Badger Brass — Co. 156 Hartford Suspension Co. 232 Thermoid Rubber Co. 264 R. E. Hardy Co. 
127 The B. F. Goodrich Co. 157 Edmunds & Jones Mfg. Co. 223 Vesta Accumulator Co. 265 L. C. Chase & Co. 
128 The Diamond Rubber Co. 157a Adam Cooks Sons. 234 New Departure Mfg. Co. 266 National Coil Co. 
129 C. F. Splitdorf. 158 Morrison-Ricker Mfg. Co. °°5 Link-Belt Comrany. 267 J. H. Sager Co. 
130 Gray & Davis. 159 J. H. Lehman Mfg. Co. 238 The Hoffecker Company. 268 Auburn Auto Pump Co. 
131 G. & J Tire Co. ° 161 Chas. E. Miller. 237 Lebanon Steel Casting Co. 269 Briggs & Stratton Co. 
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270 C. A. Shaler Co. 

271 C. Cowles & Co. 

272 The Giibert Mfg. Co. 

273 The Nocra Mfg. Co. 

274 The Giobe Machine & 
Stamping Co. 

275 Leather ire Goods Co. 

276 The Carpenter Steel Co. 

277 Witherbee Igniter Co. 

278 Batavia Rubover Co. 

279 Manufacturers Foundry Co. 

281 Atwater-Kent Mfg. Wks. 


282 The McCue Co. 

283 Parker Motor Co. 

284 Muncie Wheel Co. 

285 Crucibie steel Co. of Amer. 
286 Standard Thermometer Co. 
287 lsaac G. Johnson & Co. 

288 Russell Motor Axle Co. 
291 Briggs Mtg. Co. 

292 Stevens Mfg. Co. 
~293 Orlando W. Young. 

294 Kellogg Mfg. Co. 

295 Newark Rivet Works. 


CONCERT HALL. 


301 The Sprague Umbrella Co. 
302 Hayes Manufacturing Cu. 
303 Havoline Oil Co. 

304 The Hess-Bright Mfg. Co. 
305 Rands Mfg. Co. 

307 Marburg Bros. 

308 Sparks-Withington Co. 

309 Frost Gear & Tool Machine 


Co. P 

310 The Willard Storage Bat- 
tery Co. 

311 — Laboratories 
o. 

312 Vanadium Metals Co. 


313 at Stamping and Mfg. 
0. 


314 Western Tool & Forge Co. 
315 Troy Auto Specialties Co. 
316 The White & Bagley Co. 
317 The Sireno Company. 

318 Atlantic Refining Co. 

320 The United Steel Co. 

321 Vanadium Sales Co. 

322 The Century Rub. Trad. Co. 
323 Howard Demountable Rim 


Co. 
324 North & Judd Mfg. Co. 
325 McCord Mfg. Co. 


2D TIER AND ROOM 7. 


400 Doehler Die-Casting Co. 

401 The Wright Wrench & 
Forging Co. 

402 Motor Parts Co. 

403 Penfield Shock Absorber Co. 

404 Culver Stearns Mfg. Co. 

405 Best Ignition Equipment. Co. 

406 The Ashland Mfg. Co. 

407 L. V. Flechter & Co. 

408 Rutherford Rubber Co. 

409 A. U. Campbell. 

409a F. H. Kelsey & Co. 

410 H. A. Elliott. 

411 Hazen-Brown Co. 

412 Philadelphia Steel & Forge 


Co. 
414 Universal Tire Protect. Co. 


415 International Metal Pol. Co. 

415a The J. Alexander Mfg. Co. 

415b Calmon Asbestos & Rub- 
ber Wks. 

416 Broga Automatic Fast. Co. 

417 Metal Stamping Co. : 

418 Rushmore Dynamo Works. 

419 E. M. Benford. 

420 C. A. Wiley Co. 

421 Voorhees Rubber Mfg. Co. 

422 Baker Sales Co. 

423 Automobile Tire Co. 

424 Randolph & Co. 

425 Motor Specialties Co. 

426 Reinhold Noflux Aluminum 
Solder Co. 


BASEMENT. 


500 New York Sporting Goods 


Co. 
501 Merchant & Evans Co. 
502 Newmastic: Tire Co. 
503 Keystore Steél Casting Co. 
504 Class Journal Co., (Auto- 


mobile). 

505 Class Journal Co. (Motor 
Age). 

506 The Electric Speedometer & 


St nee ge Mfg. Co. 
507 Hydraulic Oil Storage Co 


509 Kilgore Mfg. Co. 
510 Garage Equipment Mfg. Co. 
511 Dorian Remountable Rim 


Co. 
512 The R. M. Hollingshead Co. 
513 Gieszler Bros. Stor. Bat. Co. 
514 C. F. Ernsts Sons. 
515 Wyckoff Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
516 Gyrex Mfg. Co. 
517 Hopewell Bros. . 
518 North East Electric Co. 
519 W. E. Pruden Hardware Co. 


520 Stevens & Co. 

521 The thila. Grease Mfg. Co. 
522 Ideal Wind Shield Co. 

523 Vehicle Apron & Hood Co. 
524 L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc 
525 Rupert C. King. 

526 Fegiey Tire Chain Co. 

528 H. D. Smith Co. 

529 Kein Starter Co. 

530 Union Auto Specialties Co. 
531 G. B. Lambert. 

532 Hofacker Mfg. & Supply Co. 
533 Novelty Mfg. Co. 

534 Bliven & Carrington, Inc. 
535 Delcampe Welding Co. 

537 Wm. E. Pratt Mfg. Co. 
538 Auto Wind Shield Co. 

539 Fedders Mfg. Works. 

540 Randerson Auto Parts Co. 
541 The Perfection Spring Co. 
642 Detroit Motor Car Sup. Co. 
543 Star Starter Company. 
543a The Lefever Arms Co. 

544 Wayne Oil Tank & Pump 


Co. 
545 Joseph Tracy. 
546 Ernst — 
547 N. B. Arnold. 
Carriage Sun 
549 Ajax Trunk & Sample Case 


0. 

550 Post & Lester Co. 

551 Motor Print Co. 

552 Motor Vehicle Pub. Co. 
553 Gotham Alum. Solder Co 
5538a Luce Mfg. Co. 

554 John T. Stanley. 

555 Motor. 

556 Julius King Optical Co. 
557 Jas. L. Gibney & Bro. 
558 The Horseless Age. 

559 Fred Robinson. 

560 The H. M. 8. Auto Sw. Co. 
561 Motor World. 

662 The Motor Car ee Co. 
563 The Standard Metal Wk. Co. 
564 Peter A. Frasse & Co. 
565 Wm. P. Miller’s Sons. 
566 P. Reilly & Son. 

567 Atlas Chain Co. 

568 ——- Whistle Mfg. 


o. 

5669 H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co. 
(Die-Casting Dept.) 

570 The Walter H. Foster Co. 

571 Findeisen & Kropf Mfg. Co. 

572 The Brown Co. 

573 Ward Leonard Electric Co. 

574 New York Coil Co., Inc. 


575 B. & L. Auto Lamp Co. 

576 Jeffery Dewitt Co. 

577 El Arco Radiator Co. 

578 Meteor Gas Co. of N. Y. 

579 Universal Rim Co. 

580 Elite Mfg. Co. 

581 K. & W. Manufacturing Co. 

582 C-M-B Wrench Co. 

583 Hibbard Engineering Co. 

584 Barthel, Daiy & Miiler. 

585 S. Hoffnung & Co., Ltd. 

586 J. S. Bretz Co. 

587 The Simms Magneto Co. 

588 Couch & Seeley Co. 

589 Nonpareil Horn Mfg. Co. 

590 i Lutz-Lockwood Mfg. 
oO 


591 U. S. McAdamite Metal Co. 
592 Gus Balzer. 
593 New England Automobile 


Journal. 
594 Elliott Auto-Lighter Co. 
595 Harry A. Allers & Co. 
596 Automobile Topics. 
597 The A-Z Company. 
598 Simonds Mfg. Co. 
599 Thos. Prosser. & Son. 
600 Chilton Co. 
601 — Engineering 

0. 

602 Chas. O. Tingley & Co. 
603 Frank H. Cross Distributing 


Co. 
604 Chas. J. Downing. 
605 The Eagle Co. 
606 A. J. Myers, Inc. 
607 The Harrison Radiator Co. 
608 Tuttle Motor Co. 
609 Westen Mfg. Co 
610 Clayton Air 

Works. 
611 Shawmut Tire Company. 
612 Keystone Lubricating Co. 
613 L. J. Mutty Co. 

. B. R. Specialty Co. 

615 R. I. V. Co. 


616 B. M. Asch. 

617 Sheldon Axle Co. 

618 Automobile Supply Mfg. Co. 

619 Star Speedometer Co. 

620 Valve Seating Tool Co. 

621 Polson Mfg. Co. 

622 Alfred C. Stéwart Machine 
Works. 

623 “—— Allen Auto Specialty 


0. 

624 K-W Ignition Co. 

625 Cox Brass Mfe. Co. 
627 Champion Ignition Co. 


‘Compressor 
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forest of evergreen the Oakland 

Automobile Dealers’ Association last 
week held probably the most artistic as 
well as one of the most successful auto- 
mobile shows that ever took place in the 
West. The exhibition was held in the great 
oval skating rink at Idora Park, in Oak- 
land, which for the occasion had been 
transformed into a wilderness of redwood. 

The show contained about 175 cars, rep- 
resenting practically every manufacturer 
doing business on the Coast. The cash 
value of the cars placed on the floor was a 
trifle over $250,000. The machines dis- 
played ranged from the baby runabout, sell- 
ing for $450, to the $8,000 limousine and 
the 5-ton motor truck. 

In addition to the endurance run a motor 
truck contest was held. under the super- 
vision of United States Army officers. It 
was the first contest of the kind ever held 
in this part of the country. The conditions 
were severe, as the cars were required to 
carry their full scheduled load of dead 
weight from San Francisco to Oakland 
around the southern arm of San Francisco 
bay, an even 100 miles. They were allowed 
8 hours and I5 minutes to make the trip 
and were required to maintain an average 
speed of 12% miles an hour. Accompany- 
ing each car was a representative of the 
regular army, who kept an official record 
of the amount of gasoline and oil con- 
sumed and made notes of all details of the 
trip. All the cars completed the circuit and 
five reached. Oakland with perfect scores. 
The Cartercar, which did not make a per- 
fect score, covered the distance in an hour 
and a half less than the time allowed and 
was penalized for arriving ahead of time. 
The cars that made perfect scores with the 
cost per ton-mile for the 100-mile trip were 
as follows: Gramm, 1.23c.; Frayer-Miller, 
1.36c.; Autocar, 1.46c.; White, 1.53¢:; Hart- 
Kraft, 6c. The other cars in the ‘eon- 
test, all of which made almost perfect 
scores, were the Avery, Rapid and the 
Brush car. 

Although the gasoline cars naturally oc- 
cupied most of the space and received the 
most attention at the show, the electrics 
came in for considerable notice. 

One of the features of the show was the 
display of stripped and polished chassis. 
The Peerless, Rambler, Haynes and 
Thomas stripped cars made a fine showing. 

Among the big exhibitors at the show 
was the Pioneer Automobile Company, in 
whose booth the models of the Lozier, 
Chalmers -and Hudson were found. The 
exhibit ranged from the little Hudson road- 
ster to the big Lozier torpedo. The Hud- 
son touring car and the new Chalmers “30” 
and “40” attracted much attention. 

The exhibit of the Winton Motor Car- 
riage Company consisted of “sixes” only, 
although there were various types of bodies 
among the cars shown. The new ‘Winton 
pony tonneau was notable in this section. 

In the center of the hall was the exhibit 
of the Stoddard-Dayton Motor Company. 
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While there were eight models of this car 


5 in the exhibit, ranging from a “30” roadster 
to a 50 horsepower limousine, the car that 
attracted the most attention was the five- 
passenger touring car which was recently 


placed on the San Francisco market. 

H. O. Harrison Company used 2,000 feet 

of floor space for the display of the Peer- 

hs hw tat by eg ae less and Everitt cars. The largest area of 
floor space of any exhibit at the show was 
taken for the use of the Rambler. 

The Mitchell exhibited, besides the stand- 
ard four-cylinder, five-passenger touring 
cars, a complete line of the larger cars, 
including a big six-cylinder close-coupled 
touring car. All of the new touring cars , 
displayed were of the fore-door type. 

The Franklin exhibit attracted much at- 
tention because of the new type of hood. 

The Studebaker Company displayed a 
complete line of E-M-F, Studebaker and 
Flanders cars. Among the other exhibits 
particularly worthy of mention were those 
of the Locomobile, with its powerful new 
six-cylinder model, the Elmore two cycle, 
the little Hupmobile, both roadster and 
touring car, the Pope-Hartford, four-cyi- 
inder model, the Haynes, Ohio, Baker 
Electric, the Regal, the Maxwell and Co- 
lumbia, the Corbin, the Knox and the Ford 
and Velie. 

One of the most attractive and complete 
displays was that in which the Thomas 
Flyer was shown. This line has always 
been popular on the Coast and from the 
time the doors of the show were opened 
until the last day the Thomas exhibit was 
thronged. 

One of the chief features of this exhibit 
was a stripped and polished chassis in 
which the big engine was in full operation 
to illustrate its silence in working and its 
mechanical precision. 

The line displayed consisted of six com- 
plete cars, including a seven-passenger, 
fore-door standard touring car, limousine, 
runabout, close-coupled body and a big 
6-40 flyabout in pearl gray. 

There were the usual exhibits of mag- 
netos and accessories. 

Following is the list of cars exhibited: 

Gasoline pleasure vehicles—Alco, Apper- 
son, Autocar, Black Crow, Buick, Cadil- 
lac, Case, Chalmers, Corbin, Columbus, 
Crawford, Cunningham, Columbia, E-M-F, 
Empire, Everitt, Flanders, Ford, Franklin, 
Great Western, Haynes, Hudson, Hupmo- 
bile, Imperial, Inter-State, International, 
Kissel-Kar, Krit, Knox, Jackson, Locomo- 
bile, Lozier, Marmon, Matheson, : Marion, 
McFarlan, Maxwell, Mercer, Michigan, 
Mitchell, Moon, Oakland, Ohio, Oldsmo- 
bile, Overland, Palmer-Singer, Peerless, 
Pope-Hartford, Regal, Rambler, Renault, 
Reo, Stoddard-Dayton, Studebaker, 
Thomas Flyer, Winton, Velie. 

Commercial Trucks—Aleo, Babb- 
Cafter, Frayer-Miller, Gramm, wsky, 
Hart-Kraft. 

Electric, Pleasure Ee eo Baker, 
Columbus,“ Detroit, Firestone, Ideal, 
Rauch-Lang, Woods. 
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News Notes of the Coming Automobile Shows 


ITTSBURG, Dec. 5—The Fifth Annual Pittsburg Show will 

p be held in Duquesne Garden from March 25 for two 

weeks, instead of the usual single week. The show com- 

mittee consists of the following: W. N. Murray, Standard 

Automobile Co.; Robert P. McCurdy, McCurdy-May Co.; Frank 
D. Saupp, Hiland Auto Co.; and A. X. Phelan. 

Among the companies signed up so far are the following: 
Chicago-Staver, Pittsburgh-Interstate, Atlas, Lozier, Pittsburg- 
Mitchell, Stoddard-Dayton, Marmon, Winton, Woods Electric, 
Peerless, Maxwell, Columbus, Pierce-Arrow, Franklin, R. & L. 
Electric, Pope-Hartford, Stevens-Duryea, Elmore, Marion Flyer, 
White Steamer, White Gasoline cars, Packard, Buick, Baker 
Electric, Pittsburgh-Chalmers, Michigan, E. J. Thompson, L. 
Glesenkamp Company, and the Locomobile, Hudson, Jackson, 
Cadillac and Stearns. With this array of cars the exhibition 
promises to be by long odds the most comprehensive ever held 
in this city. 

The independents, who will show in the Exposition building, 
are also active and the prospects are favorable for fine exhibits 
of motor trucks, in addition to the lines of pleasure cars dis- 
played at both shows. 





Twin Cities to Hold Exhibitions 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 5—While no time has been set for 
the drawing of space at the 1911 Minneapolis automobile show, 
the association under whose auspices the exhibit is to be held 
is arranging for blueprints of spaces, and it is expected that 
dealers will be given opportunity to “draw their lot” within a 
short time. The big display will be held at the Armory, the 
same building that has housed those held in former years, dur- 
ing the week of Feb. 18 to 25. To arouse interest in the motor 
business and to stimulate buying, the St. Paul motor car dealers 
are to have their first show this winter, ‘and it is to be purely 
a local exhibition, except that Minneapolis companies having 
branches and agencies in St. Paul will make showings. 

At a meeting on Wednesday night Harry E. Pence, president 
of the Minneapolis Automobile Show Association, made an ad- 
dress at a meeting of the St. Paul dealers. The show, which is 
to be in the Auditorium, will be held. Jan. 25-28. 


— 





Brooklyn Exhibition Now Assured 


BrooKLyn, Dec. 5—Brooklyn’s automobile show was assured 
at a recent meeting of the Brooklyn Motor Vehicle’ Dealers’ 
Association when the Twenty-third Regiment Armory was se- 
cured in which to hold the show during the week ending Feb- 
ruary 25. The association is laying plans for a large and 
interesting show. — 





Novel Reciprocal Advertising Scheme 


The management of the Eleventh National Automobile Show, 
which will be held at’ the Madison Square Garden, January 7 
to 21, 1911, has designed and had printed a neat little’ sticker, 
which will be furnished in quantities to all exhibitors, who, by 
attaching them to 


We WitLExnisit = the backs of. all 
Lists 7a Pat ae their correspond- 
ner a “ol ence from now 

at ww until show time, 


may thus remind 
their clientele that 
they will be repre- 
sented at the big 
i ite tela 2 eae exhibition. 





Quaker Show in Two Armories 


. PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 5—Manager J. H. Beck, of the com- 
ing autgmobile show, has announced that the First Regiment 
Armory has been leased for the show in addition to the Third 
Regiment Armory, which had been secured earlier in the sea- 
son. The show will be held the week of January 14. 

This action on the part of the Licensed Dealers’ Association 
was rendered necessary on account of the great pressure to get 
space on behalf of exhibitors. The two armories are separated 
quite widely, and in order to equalize the advantages of both 
for showing the cars the management has arranged to divide 
the tickets of admission into two coupons, one good for admis- 
sion at one armory and the other for the other section. 

A line of sightseeing automobiles will be run between the two 
shows during the exhibition to accommodate the patrons. 





St. Louis Show Makes Progress 


St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 5—Plans are now under way for an auto- 
mobile show in St. Louis in February, in spite of the action of 
the Automobile Dealers’ and Manufacturers’ Association in 
voting against the project. The association gave as a reason 
that there was no place in St. Louis large enough adequately to 
house the exhibit. The management of the Coliseum, where 
the show was held in 1909, platted the building and then made 
the announcement that an automobile show would be held there 
Feb. 13 to 18, immediately after the close of the Chicago dis- 
play. It is now declared that twenty firms have applied for 
space, and the management says space has been allotted to the 
agencies for the Overland, Speedwell, Regal, Reo, Fal, Waverley 
Electric, Kissel Kar, Henry, Victor, Stearns, Kline, Simplex, 
Marmon, Haynes, Cole, Velie and Ohio Electric. 





More Trucks for Chicago Show 


Cuicaco, Dec. 5—Among the latest additions to the list of 
trucks that will be exhibited at the annual show are the follow- 
ing: Willys-Overland, Reliance, Peerless, Atlas, Mercury, Day- 
ton, Stearns and Schmitt. The Gramm will not show and neither 
will the Harder or the Randolph. The Gramm has been an- 
nounced as among the trucks that will be exhibited at the Pal- 
ace show in New York, and the Harder and the Randolph could 
not be prepared in time for the show, according to the state- 
ments of officials of the N. A. A. M. 

The Falcar will be shown among the pleasure vehicles, despite 
reports that its makers are signed up for space in another show. 





Independents to Organize 


According to official announcement an organization of inde- 
pendent motor car manufacturers is projected. A meeting has 
been called for next week, when it is expected that a large 
number of unlicensed companies will be represented. The first 
step in order after organization will be to take over the 
management of the automobile show that wilf be held at the 
Grand Central Palace from December 31 to January 7. It is 
announced that in addition to this object the organization, which 
is to be known as the National Association of Motor Car Manu- 
facturers, will promote shows in several of the larger cities. 





Paris Automobile Show Opens 


Paris,-Dec. 5—The Paris Salon, more complete than ever be- 
fore and exhibiting the latest refinements in French motor car 
construction, opened Saturday and will be conducted until De- 
cember 18, 
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Successful Three-Day Show in Peoria 


Peoria, Itt., Dec. 5—The Peoria Auto Show, which has just 
closed an exceedingly successful three days, marks an epoch in 
the history of the motor car business in Peoria. It has proven 
to the satisfaction of the most skeptical that Peoria occupies an 
important place in the realm of motordom and that the motor 
car is a very important factor in Peoria business life. 

Originating in the fertile brain of R. E. Lawrence, Peoria’s 
veteran motor car enthusiast, and largely financed and managed 
by his able hand, the show has been made a marked success, never 
equaled by anything in the West in a town of this size. Mr. 
Lawrence did not receive a penny for his share of the receipts, 
but very generously gave his entire share to the Automobile 
Dealers’ Association, which just recently sprang into existence. 
The purpose of this organization is to further the interests of 
the automobile trade in this city by gathering the various deal- 
ers together at stated intervals and talking over the vital points 
of the trade here. 

There were over 150 cars on the floor of the Coliseum on the 
opening day of the exhibition and many more came in on the 
morning of the second day. This is an excellent showing and 
has never been equaled in a city of this size. Many exhibitors 
who have no established agencies here took advantage of the 
opportunity thus afforded to establish regular places of sale here. 
There are in Peoria over thirty dealers selling over 100 different 
makes of cars, and this factor alone is a very important one in 
the business life of the city. 

The paid admissions on the second day of the exhibition num- 
bered over 5,000, which sets a record of attendance in a town of 
only 70,000 inhabitants. The actual labor of boosting the at- 
tendance, apportioning the places to the various dealers and at- 
tending to the advertising and general business management was 
carried out by Mr. A. H. Whigam, who has had a great deal of 
experience in the motor car business. 

The Peoria Automobile Show will, in all probability, be an an- 
nual event in Peoria motor circles and if the first attempt of the 
kind is any criterion there is no doubt that those held in the fu- 
ture will be more successful than those of any other city in the 
Middle West. : 

A. H. Whigam, with Manager R. E. Lawrence, has completed 
arrangements for a show to be held in Springfield during the 
Christmas holidays. Sixteen of the Peoria exhibitors have sig- 
nified their intention of participating. Mr. Whigam left Peoria 
Monday for Springfield to look over the plans for the exhi- 
bition, which will be held in the armory. 





Worcester Dealers Plan Show 


Worcester, MaAss., Dec. 5—According to the present plans of 
members of the Worcester Licensed Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Worcester will have its first automobile show during the 
month of February in the new Auditorium building recently 
completed. The success of the association’s open-air exhibition 
of motor cars at the New England fair this summer proved so 
successful that it was voted at a recent meeting to hold an an- 
nual automobile show and invite manufacturers to exhibit. 

Promises of support indicate that the show will be on a 
scale commensurate with the association’s early efforts. 





Armories for Canadian Show 


Toronto, Dec. 5—The Canadian Government has granted per- 
mission to use the armories in Toronto for the National Auto- 
mobile Show to be held under the auspices of Ontario Motor 
League from February 25 to March 4. 

The building will be elaborately decorated from a military 
standpoint, and an effort will be made to show the uses of auto- 
mobiles, motor cycles and commercial vehicles for military pur- 
poses. 

The manager is E. M. Wilcox. 


Portola Race on January 2 


San Francisco, Dec. 7—Under the name of the Panama Pa- 
cific Road Race, in deference to San Francisco’s fight to capture 
the Panama Exposition in 1915, the oft-postponed Portola Road 
Race will be held over the San Leandro course on Monday, 
January 2, under the auspices of the Oakland Automobile 
Dealers’ Association and the Portola Racing Association. The 
contest will be under the immediate management of Dick Ferris, 
who successfully conducted the Santa Monica road race on 
Thanksgiving day, and Walter B. Fawcett of Oakland. The 
course has been cut down to one-half the distance of the 1990 
contest, being practically a parallelogram of 10.923 miles. 

Entry blanks are now out and according to advices received 
the race will bring together many drivers of national fame. 
Among those counted to take part in events are National racing 
team, Marmon (Dawson), Marquette-Buick, Lozier, Pope Hart- 
ford, Apperson and Fiat. Three races are scheduled. The first 
event for light cars will be run in divisions and the first division 
will be for cars of less than 230 cubic meters displacement ; 
second division will be for cars of the 231 to 300 class, dis- 
tance 100 miles. The second event will be at 152 miles for cars 
of 300 to 600 cubic inches displacement and may prove one of 
most important heavy car races of the season. The third event 
will be a free-for-all, at 207 miles. 





Mitchell and Velie Tie for Honors 


San Francisco, Dec. 5.—The first forty-eight hour endurance 
run ever held in this State was conducted under the direction 
of the Oakland Automobile Dealers’ Association. Of the eleven 
gasoline cars that were entered only two—the Mitchell and the 
Velie—came through with perfect scores. The one electric car 
—a Columbus—which was entered under separate rules, came 
up to every requirement. The cars finished as follows: 

Mitchell, perfect score; Velie, perfect score; Corbin, 3 points; 
Winton, 4 points; White, 5 points; Maxwell, 17 points; Buick, 
18 points; Ford, 361 points; Moon, 762 points; Cartercar, 2,320 
points; Reo, withdrawn. 

The contest was held over what is known as the San 
Leandro triangle, in Alameda County, across the bay from San 
Francisco. The course is 54.6 miles in length and the cars were 
required to make 24 laps, with two side trips to Idora Park, a 
total distance for the 48 hours of about 1,347 miles. 





Elgin to Stage Stock Car Races 


Cuicaco, Dec. 5.—Assurance that Elgin again will be the 
scene of a series of National Stock chassis races has been re- 
ceived by the Chicago Motor Club, when it was learned that the 
Contest Board had agreed to sanction the events. 

There will be two days of racing; the first for light cars and 
the second the 300-mile grind for big cars, which carries with it 
the stock car championship for the Elgin trophy. 














Lozier car that broke American road race record in Santa Monica 
double event 
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Robert P. Hooper, of Pennsylvania, President A. A. A. 


cluded in New York City, the report of the nominating 

committee, of which C. H. Gillette served as chairman, 
was accepted, resulting in the election of Robert P. Hooper, of 
Pennsylvania, president; Frank M. Joyce, of Minnesota, first 
vice-president; F. C. Donald, of Illinois, second vice-president ; 
C. L. Bonifield, of Ohio, third vice-president; F. G. Webb, of 
New York,. fourth vice-president; F. L. Baker, of California, 
fifth vice-president; John N. Brooks, of Connecticut, secretary ; 
H. A. Bonnell, of New Jersey, treasurer; and the executive com- 
mittee is composed of: A. G. Batchelder, of New Jersey, chair- 
man; Lewis R. Speare, of Massachusetts; A. H. Knoll, New 
York; J. P. Coghlin, Massachusetts; Frank G. Webb, New 
York; A. D. Converse, Massachusetts; H. L. Vail, Ohio; C. H. 
Robinson, Connecticut; M. C. Moore, Wisconsin; J. P. Walker, 
California; John Bancroft, Delaware; F. C. Betty, Georgia; 
Ralph W. Smith, Colorado; E. C. Smith, Vermont; David Bee- 
croft, Illinois; Stedman Bent, Pennsylvania; C. H. Gillette, Con- 
necticut; J. H. Edwards, New Jersey; Paul C. Wolff, Pennsyl- 
vania; Edwin S. George, Michigan; H. M. Rowe, Maryland; 
James T. Drought, Wisconsin; C. A. Quigley, Utah; S. D. Capen, 
Missouri; Sam T. Atkinson, Virginia; H. L. Gordon, Ohio; 


A T the ninth annual meeting of the A. A. A., just con- 


Sam P, Atkinson, Virginia; M. C. Moore, Wisconsin; and S. 
S. Ballard, Vermont. 





L. I. A. C. Marks Tenth Milestone 


BrooK.tyn, Dec. 7—Ten years of active life have been passed by 
the Long Island Automobile Club, and the tenth anniversary of 
the formation of the club was fittingly marked to-night at the 
headquarters of the organization, 920 Union Street. There was 
an elaborate dinner, an interesting program and the annual 
election. 

Among the speakers were Judge Luke D. Stapleton, Thomas 
Peters, Edward M. Bassett, the Rev. D. J. Hickey, Allan C. 
Alderman, retiring president, and William C. Schimpf, the lead- 
ing candidate for presidency in the organization. The follow- 
ing ticket was submitted by the nominating committee: William 
C. Schimpf, president; Henry H. Price, M., D., vice-president; 
Charles Herrmann, secretary, and C. H. Galt, treasurer. Board 
of Governors, class of 1912, W. P. Richardson, Herbert G. An- 
drews and Edward Ashford. 

The club was the second automobile organization to be formed 
in-the United States. To-day it is rated high as a factor in 
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Charles M. Doe, Rhode Island; F. E. Edwards, Illinois; A. E. 
Lerche, Massachusetts; S. M. Miles, of the National Association 
of Automobile Manufacturers, and Alfred Reeves, General Man- 
ager of the A. L. A. M. 

The new president upon taking the chair announced that How- 
ard Longstreth, of the Philadelphia A. C., would succeed 
Powell Evans, of the same club, in the capacity of chairman 
of the Touring Information Board. The hold-overs are: George 
C. Diehl for Good Roads; Charles Thaddeus Terry, Legislation ; 
and Robert Bruce, Touring Information. 

It will be undefstood that none of these elections or changes 
will have any effect whatever upon the status of Chairman S. 
M. Butler; of the Contest Board, whose work, involving the su- 
pervision of contests, is conducted independent of other A. A. A. 
activities. ‘ 

Among those who participated in the meeting were the com 
mittees which reported progress along their respective lines, 
including John Bancroft, Delaware;: F. E. Edwards, Illinois; 
Doctor H. M. Rowe, Maryland; A. D. Converse, Massachusetts ; 
Edwin S. George, Michigan; Col. F. M. Joyce, Minnesota; J. H. 
Edwards, New Jersey; F. G. Webb, New York; H. L. Vail, 
Ohio; Paul Wolff, Pennsylvania; John N. Brooks, Connecticut ; 





motordom in its field and throughout the State of New York. 
Its garage is most complete from every standpoint. 





Club Hears About Gasoline 


Hartrorp, Dec. 5—The first of a series of semi-monthly win- 
ter meetings of the Automobile Club of Hartford was held at 
the club rooms on Trumbull Street Friday evening. E. W. Mar- 
shall, of New York, gave a talk on gasoline and performed a 
number of interesting experiments. At the next meeting, which 
is to be held two weeks hence, Herman F. Cuntz, patent attorney 
of the A. L. A. M., will tell all about the Selden patent. 





Willimantic Club Elects New Officials 


Wiuimantic, Dec. 5—The annual meeting of the Willimantic 
Automobile Club was held in the rooms of the Board of Trade 
‘thursday evening and the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, George A. Bartlett; vice-president, 
Walter B. Knight; secretary, Harry Cotter; treasurer, Edward 
J. Tryon; board of governors, above named officers and E. R. 
Chesbrough, E. T. Bugbee and F. L. Powell. 
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ASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 5—“By reason of a rather 
\W remarkable combination of conditions, the immediate 
present may be considered the most important period 
in the history of road improvement in the United States,” says 
Secretary of Agriculture Wilson in his annual report to Presi- 
dent Taft. “The old systems of road administration, involving 
the principle of extreme localization, are fast breaking up, and 
new systems, involving the principle of centralization, are taking 
their place. Road administration is, therefore, in a transitional 
or formative stage, and it is of the utmost importance that the 
movement be directed along right lines. 

“It is a curious coincidence that the introduction of the motor 
vehicle at about the time when these changes in administration 
began has brought about traffic conditions which have neces- 
sitated an equally radical departure from old methods of con- 
struction and maintenance. It will thus be seen that the entire 
subject: of road improvement, involving administration, con- 
struction and maintenance, is passing through an exceedingly 
important period, in which the educational and scientific work 
of this branch of the service should prove of the greatest value. 

“During the past year the office of public roads has continued 
giving instruction in the methods of road building peculiarly 
adapted to each locality. This instruction has been given through 
the medium of object-lesson roads built at local expense under 
the supervision of an engineer from the office. The advisory 
work of the office during the year covered a wide field relating 
to construction of various types of roads, surveys, use of con- 
victs in road work, bridge construction, maintenance, use of the 
split-log drag, road materials, effect of motor vehicles on roads, 
the issuance of bonds for road improvement, the drainage of 
roads, and other work along similar lines. 

“The office is assembling reliable data as to the progress of 
road improvement in. the United States and the relation of 
roads to agriculture. Through an organization composed of 
special agents in all parts of the United States, the office will 
soon be in a position to receive prompt reports of progress along 
all lines. This information will be disseminated in such a way 
that the work in the various States can be so correlated and co- 
ordinated as to minimize the duplication which is now so much in 
evidence. In the routine testing and examination of road mate- 
rials great progress has been made along established lines. 

“The need for better culverts and bridges for our public high- 
ways is becoming evident, both from the point of economy and 
safety for the public. Information on this subject in suitable 
form has been in the past and still remains fragmentary and 
scattered. Detailed information is now being collected. 

“During the past year the work of the office relative to the 
investigation of the problems of dust prevention and road pres- 
ervation has advanced rapidly. Routine tests or analyses of 
bituminous road materials made in the laboratories during the 
past year were more than double the number made during the 
preceding year. A number of these examinations were made in 
conjunction with the experimental field work of the office. 
Through its laboratory work the office has been able to offer 
valuable advice in regard to specifications for bituminous road 
binders, and in many instances to frame such specifications upon 
request of various public-service bodies. A number of the State 
highway commissions have profited by this opportunity.” 





A. S. C. E. to Discuss Roads 


Road Construction and Maintenance will be the topic for dis- 
cussion at special meetings scheduled in connection with the 
annual meeting of the American Society of Civil Engineers 
which will convene January 18 at 220 West Fifty-seventh street, 
New York City. The annual meeting will occupy two days, but 


after it is finished, three special meetings will be held January 
20 and 21. 

A representative attendance is assured and the subject, which 
is of vital importance, will be treated from all sides by speakers 
who have made it an intimate study. 


Kentucky Seeks Good Roads Law 


Louisvitte, Ky., Dec. 5—Important steps looking to a system 
of good roads for Kentucky were taken at the recent meeting of 
the Kentucky Good Roads Association. 

A law was drafted in synopsis form for submission to the 
Legislature, providing for a State Highway Commission; a 5- 
cent tax to be levied upon each $100 valuation of assessable 
property; a county tax for the maintenance of new roads and 
highways after completion and a definite provision for the 
State to pay a maximum of 50 per cent. of the cost of the 
construction. 

This draft will be submitted to the Good Roads Congress 
that meets here this month and a bill will be framed after ap- 
proved by that body. 


N. Y. Dealers’ Run Decided 

A. R. Pardington, referee in the recent two-day endurance run 
of the New York Automobile Trade Association, filed his long- 
deferred report on the event late yesterday afternoon. The rea- 
son for the delay was the fact that only nine of the entrants 
who completed the run had filed stock car certificates covering 
the models entered. This, together with the fact that entries 
were received right up to the night before the start, prevented 
a technical examination of the cars, as provided in the rules 
governing Group 1 endurance runs. It was determined to con- 
duct the affair anyway under Group 4 rules, which do not require 
a technical examination. 

After the run was completed it was discovered that certificates 
were lacking in a majority of the entries and in order to find 
a basis upon which to distribute the advertised prizes it was 
necessary to gain the consent of all the competing entrants to 
waive their right of protest on that score. This was dome and 
the winners, according to Referee Pardington’s report, are 
as follows: Class A, Division 1A, Ford, number 1; Division 
2A, Hudson, number 4; Division 3A, touring cars, Maxwell, 10; 
runabouts, Pullman, 7; Division 4A, touring cars, Haynes, 14; 
Division 5A, touring, Corbin, 21; runabouts, Pullman, 18; Divi- 
sion 6A, touring, Oldsmobile, 26; runabouts, Matheson, 27. 

Chairman Butler, of the Contest Board, severely criticised 
those responsible for the mix-up, but no action was taken to 
disqualify the event. 

















Plenty of help—but it don’t go on 
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News of Maker and Dealer in Many Fields 





Motor New York Company, at 7 West. Sixty-first street, 
in the United States Motor Company building, on Satur- 
day evening last, was one of the significant events of the week. 
There was an unusually large gathering of guests, whose at- 
tention was about equally divided between the new models of 
Maxwell and Columbia cars and the excellent manner in which 
the United Motor New York Company is equipped to take care 
of its customers, under the management of Col. K. C. Pardee. 
The new salesrooms were artistically decorated and the lights 
that gleamed from the finely finished bodies made a spectacle 
closely resembling a section of a great automobile show. An or- 
chestra enlivened matters during the evening, and a caterer con- 
tributed further to the entertainment of the guests. 
There were exhibited models of Columbia gasoline cars, Mark 
48 and 85; two Columbia electrics, a victoria phaeton and a 
brougham, and all the Maxwell tort line. 


, | ‘HE formal+ opening of the new premises of the United 





Truck Contest Body Forming 


Temporary organization has been effected of a body that will 
be known as the Commercial Vehicle Trade Association, which 
is being formed for the purpose of conducting truck contests. 
James A. Hemstreet was named as temporary chairman, with 
E. A. Levy as secretary. 

The committee on rules and by-laws, which was charged with 
the preparation of a constitution, was named as follows: C-. 
E. Stone, F. B. Porter, R. F. Alcutt and G. Hartman. E. L. 
Ferguson, now in charge of the transcontinental trip of an Ohio 
car, was nominated as chairman of the contest committee. 
Another meeting has been called for this week. 





Fine Home for Haynes in Syracuse 


Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 5—Upon a site that was formerly a 
professional ball park, and which for the past year has been a 
city dumping ground, is being erected what is claimed to be one 
of the most modern and up-to-date fireproof garages yet built in 
The building has a frontage of 


the State for the Haynes line. 





125 feet on Taylor Street and 38 feet on South Clinton Street. 
The showroom, fronting toward South Salina Street, will be 
37 by 36 feet in dimensions. This showroom front is but 150 
feet from South Salina Street, the main business artery of the 
city. 





Gibney Goes to London, Paris and Berlin 


Mr. John L. Gibney, of the firm of Jas. L. Gibney & Bro., 
Philadelphia and New York, sailed from New York on the S.S. 
Mauretania, Nov. 30, to attend the Paris Automobile Show. 

The Gibney Co. have extensive connections abroad, where the 
Gibney Elek-Trick Vulcanizer is well and favorably shown. 

While in Europe Mr. Gibney expects to visit London, Berlin 
and other European capitals in connection with their export 
business, which has grown to very large proportions. 





Corbin to Make One Cheaper Model 


Following the trend that has been apparent in some manu- 
facturing quarters, the Corbin Motor Vehicle Corporation has 
determined to put out one cheaper car in 1911. This model will 
be identical in all particulars with the other models, save for 
the fact that the wheelbase will be shorter, with a correspond- 
ing lightening of the car, and the price will be materially lower. 





Merger Planned. for Ohio Electric 


Torepo, O., Dec. 5—Negotiations are pending which if suc- 
cessfully concluded will give Toledo one of the largest electric 
carriage plants in the country. The plan proposes to merge 
the Ohio Electric Car Company with the Milburn Wagon Works, 
and committees of the two companies have been working on 
the proposition for some time. The Milburn Company has a 
capital of $700,000 and is engaged in the manufacture of farm 
wagons, buggies and automobile bodies. The Ohio Electric Car 
Company was organized about two years ago with a capital 
of $75,000, which was later on increased to $150,000. Its 
officers are: President, A. M. Chesborough; vice-president, R. R. 
Lee; treasurer, James Brown Bell; 
secretary, F. D. Suydam, Jr., and gen- 
eral manager, H. P. Dodge. Heretofore 
the Milburn Company has. manufac- 
tured the bodies for the cars turned out 
by the Ohio Electric, its motors and 
other parts being made in other plants. 
It is now planned to have the new com- 
pany make all of the parts used in the 
car. If the merger is not successfully 
concluded the Ohio Electric will expand 
and will build a new plant of its own in 
the near future. 





Stuyvesant Plans Outlined 


CreveLann, O., Dec. 5—The Gaeth 
Automobile Company has been pur- 
chased by the Stuyvesant Motor Car 
Company, and after the cars on hand 
have been sold the Gaeth will appear 
with several refinements. The Gaeth 
motor will be retained, but the frame 
of the car’ as well as the body will be 





United Motor New York Company’s new Columbia salesroom in United States Motor Com- 
pany Building, 7 West 61st St., opened Saturday, December 3 








lowered. The price will be reduced to 
$3,200 and $3,000. 
The Stuyvesant Company will manu- 
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facture the Stuyvesant Six and will establish agencies through- 
out the United States for both lines. 

The Stuyvesant Six is built with six cylinders cast en bloc. 
The motor is 4% by 6 and intake, exhaust, water manifolds and 
oil lines are cast integral. The car has a wheel base of 130 
inches. 

The large plant formerly occupied by the Warren Electric 
Company at Sandusky, O., has been purchased, giving the com- 
pany 140,000 square feet of floor space. The Stuyvesant Six 
will be made there. The officers of the company are: Pres- 
ident, F. E. Stiverson; vice-president, C. J. Castle; secretary and 
treasurer, A. C. Newton. 





Chalmers Salesmen in Convention 


Detroit, Dec. 5—Sales representatives of the Chalmers Mo- 
tor Company assembled in annual convention last Monday, re- 
maining in session for four days. The attendance was over 
150, including dealers and salesmen from all over the continent, 
with a sprinkling from more distant places. 

The convention opened with a trip through the plant of the 
Chalmers Company. The remainder of the convention was 
devoted to business sessions, both morning and afternoon. 

It proved to be the consensus of opinion among the men who 
are dealing directly with the automobile buying public, that the 
industry was never on a better basis. The reports of a slump 
and panicky anticipations of a general crash in the industry 
found no support among the Chalmers dealers. 

C. C. Hildebrand, assistant general manager for the company, 
acted as chairman of the convention. 

Among the principal speakers were Mr. Chalmers, on “The 
Future of the Automobile Industry” and “Selling Chalmers 
Cars;” Mr. Lee Counselman, vice-president of the company, 
gave the “History of the Chalmers Company and Chalmers 
Cars;” George W. Dunham, consulting engineer, on “The Con- 
struction of Chalmers Cars;” Carl H. Page of New York, on 
“The Future of the Automobile Dealer;’ Charles E. Whitten 
of Boston, on “The Advantage of Taking Care of Users;” 
James Levy of Chicago, on “Selling and Delivering Cars in 
Winter ;’ H. W. Ford, on “Chalmers Advertising ;” George W. 
Hipple of Philadelphia, on “The Instruction of Automobile 
Salesmen ;” George Grant of Detroit, on “The Arrangement of 
Salesrooms.” The other speakers were W. S. Keeler, Kansas 
City; S. S. Primm, St. Louis; J. H. McDuffee, Denver; H. H. 
Taylor, Hutchinson, Kan.; E. A. Gilmore, Boston; J. S. 
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Swindemann, Toledo; George Paddock, Newark, and H. L. 
Keats, Portland, Ore. 

The convention closed Thursday fight with a banquet to the 
dealers and guests of the Chalmers Motor Co. Two hundred 
and twenty-five sat at table. 

The following is a list of the Chalmers dealers who attended 
the convention: W. H. Woods, C. C. Sturtz, George W. Woods, 
E. C. Sawyer, Floyd W. Northcutt, Arthur Stanley Zell, Charles 
E. Whitten, E. A. Gilmore, Mason B. Hatch, Ferdinand Shea- 
gren, F. H. Trego, E. B. Finch, A. B. Gibbes, F. J. Gibbes, A. 
B. Whitney, I. P. Madden, R. P. Atkinson, S. B. Featherston, 
D. I. Hoch, James Levy, J. E. Warren, J. H. Ratliffe, C. Ar- 
bogast, Charles M. Kelso, Benjamin H. Ooley, W. L. Mason, 
George D. Grant, Charles A. Grant, William A. Ryan, J. H. Mc- 
Duffee, Forrest Holmes, William G. Holmes, Asa W. La 
France, Coleman T. La France, J. E. Fields, L. A. Cooper, W. S. 
Farrant, Harry Unwin, A. C, Burton, Robert L. Montgomery, E. 
C. Irvin, A. E. Stitt, H. H. Taylor, S. W. Elston, Lloyd S. John- 
son, Mr. Mallard, T. G. Burkhardt, V. L. Young, A. L. Blake, 
W. S. Keeler, John A. Nelson, W. S. Boone, C. M. Marshall, 
George A. Jamison, Frank C. Neuman, Charles E. Hathorn, F. 
S. Weir, H. I. Martin, E. J. Phelps, Joseph J. Barclay, F. L. 
Caulkins, H. A. Peterson, Charles H. Durheim, A. H. Dorsey, 
G. G. Quimly, L. D. Robertson, W. G. Hirsig, A. C. Pollard, Wil- 
bur A. Maynard, George Paddock, Edward J. Thurber, John 
Weigel, Jr., Walter L. Garside, Carl H, Page, W. W. Burke, 
George Stowe, Mr. Sammis, Mr. Downer, W. M. Quimby, Mr. 
Rose, Mr. Hibbard, George Conlon, Joseph Bell, C. Moller, H. E. 
Frederickson, M. F. McCoole, E. A. Fordon, Mr. Villari, H. 
L. Keats, D. A. Harrington, Ry G Kenuedy, F. R. Cook, John 
Van Benschoten, M. E. Parott, George W. Hipple, Arthur J. 
Mills, A. A. Mills, T. C. Nichols, T. P. Blain, Lee A. Folger, 
E. S. Youse, E. P. Brinegar, O. W. Hatcher, J. H. Valentine, 
Harold Conrad, Heath Gregory, H. T. Herbele, L. H. Smith, 
B. A. Burtiss, S. S. Primm, H. A. Wetmore, J. G. Swindeman, 
W. S. Hubbell, T. C. Ferguson, A. Cotching, Edeson A. Per- 
kins, F. A. Close, A. H. Westcott, G. W. Donaldson, F. C. Sib- 
bald, F. H. Bryant, G. H. Schollenberger, M. H. Schollenberzer, 
M. H. Wood, M. E. Wood, E. R. Kiess, R. H. Milnor, J. S. Har- 
rington, Joseph Speidel, R. H. Anderson, I. Van Baelin, Charles 
S. Snyder, W. Cannon, E. A. Beecher, Charles Chalmers, H. L. 
Johnson, T. A. Crisman, E. L. Anthony, J. C. Lewis, F. J. Col- 
lingwood, C. A. Baird, W. L. Mason,.R. B. Jacobs, Harry Wool- 
aver, O. La France, J. H. Martin, Harry Pyke, W. B. Westcott, 
J. W. Ball, H. C. Droge, C. W. Landers. 
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Peeps Through Auto Goggles at Distant Lands 


and is not backward in expressing her mind. Generally 

speaking, the automobile that she prefers is one of about 
20-horsepower, which retails at from $1,500 to $2,000. Motor cars 
larger and more powerful are found there, but the 20-horse- 
power machine has the preference. French automobiles had a 
fair sale in Scotland a few years ago; but blood is thicker than 
wine and as soon as the British manufacturers showed an in- 
clination to improve their cars, the home-made product began 
to get a grip on the Scotchman. Besides, the reduced price of 
the English machine has a good bit to do with it. Sentiment, too, 
must not be forgotten. It plays'an important part in the deal, 
inasmuch as the cry of “Great Britain for her sons, be they 
English, Scotch or Welsh,” is growing daily through the land. 

While it is true that American dealers are quoting prices 
lower than those for British-made cars of the same power and 
type now being-offered in the British market, “it is to be feared 
that these moderate prices will not by themselves help much in 
securing a market here, for it is generally believed that the 
British-made cars are sold as low as possible consistent with 
good workmanship and material and it is the firm belief of prac- 
ticalty everybody in this country that automobiles can be made 
much cheaper in this country than anywhere else. When an auto- 
mobile is offered at a price considerably lower than that of a 
British-made machine of the same power and type, the customer 
will very likely be slightly skeptical as to its quality and dur- 
ability and it is very unlikely that he can be convinced otherwise, 
especially if business is sought only through the medium of 
correspondence and the sending of catalogues and price lists.” 
There is but one way to introduce foreign-made automobiles suc- 
cessfully, in Great Britain, and that is by assigning a compe- 
tent salesman to the localities which the foreign manufacturer 
wishes covered, with a number of cars which may be seen by 
dealers and other interested parties, in order that they may as- 
certain how the machines are made and judge for themselves 
what they are capable of doing. Yet in spite of all of the at- 
tractions, it is true that many people who have made up their 
minds to purchase automobiles much prefer to go up to London 
for them. It is also true that frequently they get a better bar- 
gain in the capital than they could have secured in the cities of 
the North. Although there are no.fixed standard gauges for cars 
in Great Britain, the most common*sizes range from 4 feet 2 
inches to 4 feet 7 inches between the middle lines of the tires. 
There are 2,823 motor cars, 37 motor wagons and 797 motor- 
cycles registered in the Dundee district of Scotland. 

From Manchester comes the news that “the mode of procedure 
of certain American automobile salesmen is being severely criti- 
cised and it is suggested that the methods to be adopted by them 
in the near future will not appeal to the British public.” Ref- 
erence in this connection is made of “two schemes to which ob- 
jection has been taken, viz., ‘Every sixth purchaser of a car will 
have its essential parts renewed at the end of twelve months.’ 
And, again, ‘the purchaser who can show the biggest mileage for 
twelve months gets a new car.” This form of advertising at 
once arouses suspicion in the mind of the intending English 
purchaser and it is hinted that the prospect for the cheap type of 
American car—which is no doubt alluded to—is by no means con- 
vincing. 

British automobiles of the 1911 models show an increase in the 
number of cars, both in the matter of high and low power. Such 
of these as are fitted with four speeds, instead of three speeds, 
are very conspicyous. A noted growth iif thé use of the worm 
drive is reported, not only in the number of manufacturers who 
employ the worm drive, but also the number of cars of higher 
power thus fitted. An authority says that “semi-mechanical lubri- 
cation, that is, by pump-filling troughs beneath each big end con- 
tinues to increase in favor, which also applies to the system of 


Gin ie has her preference in the matter of automobiles 


complete mechanical lubrication—forcing the oil under pressure 
through a hollow crankshaft.” The high-tension magneto has, 
to all intents and purposes become universal relative to ignition. 
It is used on the smaller cars in its simplest form, while on the 
larger automobiles it is employed in the dual form to give easy 
starting. The fitting of the two entirely separate ignitions is 
becoming rarer and is now confined almost entirely to the more 
expensive and larger types of cars. There seems to be a leaning 
toward “tires fully up to their weight.” The falling back to 
smaller tires with larger diameter wheels, with the idea that 
they would equal in wearing properties the thick tires and smaller 
wheels, is halted on the theory that it increases troubles with 
tires and expenses to a great degree at the same time that it 
reduces comfort. 

A British maker is quoted as saying that the American car 
should sell well, and the newspaper in which the statement is 
published advises the home manufacturers to “standardize a 
given type of car and push it for all it is worth, as is done in 
the United States.” It is said that while the automobile indus- 
try is in a flourishing condition in Great Britain, the cars can- 
not be produced so economically because of the greater pro- 
ductiveness of the American automobile manufactory, which 
enables it materially to reduce the cost. This being the case, it 
has been suggested that there will no doubt be a large ship- 
ment of American cars to the British market this season. To 
this end it is imperative that the American automobile manu- 
facturers should send to England only thoroughly tested cars 
of proved character, that is, of a kind which will reflect credit 
upon the American automobile manufacturing industry as a 
whole. 

In England the automobile is being made wide use of as a 
means of transportation during political campaigns; not solely 
for the purpose of carrying speakers from point to point, as is 
also done in America. But “special motor cars convey verbatim 
reports of Mr. Balfour’s speech to the Home Secretary at 
Sheffield, enabling him to study the address on the train.” 

Comparatively little attention has been given to the elec- 
trically propelled vehicle in the United Kingdom. Every tend- 
ency in connection with the shaftless carriage over there has 
been along the lines of the gasoline motor. 

Seventy-eight automobiles were imported into Siam last year, 
valued at $146.019. Only three of these machines were manu- 
factured in the United States, and their aggregated value was 
$2,113. 





Collier New Aero Chief : 


Robert J. Collier has been elected president of the National 
Council, the body which was formed to control in large measure 
the American aero clubs and organizations. The following ex- 
ecutive committee was also named: 

Arthur T. Atherholt, Pennsylvania; Cortlandt F. Bishop, rep- 
resenting the New England Aero Club; Robert J. Collier, Aero 
Club of America; James King Duffy, Aero Club of New Jersey; 
Dr. J. C. Eberhardt, Aero Club of Dayton; Clifford B. Harmon, 
Aero Club of America; George B. Harrison, Aero Club of Cali- 
fornia; Jerome H. Joyce, Aero Club of Baltimore; A. B. Lam- 
bert, Aero Club of St. Louis; George M. Myers, Aero Club of 
Kansas City; James E. Plew, Aero Club of IIlinois; George A. 
Richardson, Intercollegiate Aeronautical Association; Allan A. 
Ryan, Aero Club of America, John M. Satterfield, Saratoga 
Springs Club, and Dr. A. F. Zahm, Washington (D.C.) Club. 

The executive committee named as vice-chairmen Messrs. 
Clifford B. Harmon, George M. Myers, J. C. Eberhardt and 
Cortlandt F. Bishop; Secretary, Mr. James King Duffy: Treas- 
urer, Colonel Jerome H. Joyce. 
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News in Brief from the East, West and South 


Rep Oak, Ia., Dec. 5—Aleck Peterson has taken the agency 
for Buick cars and is erecting a large new garage. 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5—The local branch of the Michelin Tire 
Company has been removed to larger rooms at 1304-06 Race 
street. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 5—G. O. Simons, formerly of the Dayton 
Motor Car Co., Dayton, O., has been appointed superintendent 
of the Parry Auto Co. 

New Britain, Conn., Dec. 5—L. M. Barnes has purchased 
the New Britain garage and intends to put in a full line of 
supplies and accessories. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Dec. 5—Joseph H. Walsh, 12 East Ad- 
ams street, has secured the distributing agency for Firestone 
Tires and Demountable Rims. 

Batu, N. Y., Dec. 5—C. B. Kirkham, general manager of the 
Kirkham Motor Mfg. Co., has resigned and has entered the man- 
ufacture of aeroplanes and aerial engines. 

WHEELING, W. Va., Dec. 5—The Reppetto-Oakland Motor Car 
Company announces that it has secured the agency for the Oak- 
land for Ohio and Marshal counties in West Virginia. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 5—The Kerr-Doane Motor Company is 
about to move into its new garage at So. State and Cedar Streets. 
The building is 60x 120 and is constructed of steel and tapestry 
brick. 

Hastincs, Nes., Dec. 5—E. A. Brandes, formerly of Jones & 
Brandes of this city, will handle Auburn cars for this territory 
this year, having signed a contract with the Omaha Automobile 
Company. 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5—The Swinehart Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, of Akron, Ohio, is moving into its new branch at 320 N. 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Frank D. Wait is manager of 
the new branch. 

Omana, Dec. 5—The officers of the Omaha Speedway Asso- 
ciation have already started men to work on the one-mile dirt 
speedway, determined to make it one of the finest tracks in this 
section of the country. 

Hupson Fatts, N. Y., Dec. 5—Work has been commenced on 
a two-story brick garage for Smith & McCoy, distributers of the 
Maxwell, Columbia and White cars for Washington, Warren 
and Saratoga counties. 

Mitwavukee, Wis., Dec. 5—The Auto Supply Co. has just 
opened at 127 Second street and will handle a full line of ac- 
cessories and supplies, dealing in the same exclusively. This 
company has taken the State agency for the Rayfield carbureter. 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5—H. E. Allmang, for many years con- 
nected with the sales force of the Autolight & Motor Supply 
Company, was recently appointed manager of the automobile 
accessory department of the Keim Supply Company, 1227 Mar- 
ket street. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 5—T. E. Willis has taken over the 
agency of the Baker Electric, Selden, Oakland and Oldsmobile. 
The Central Auto Sales Company formerly handled these cars. 
Mr. Willis will conduct his business in a six-story garage at 628 
Montgomery Street. 

New York, Dec. 5—Vice-President J. I. Handley, of the 
United States Motor Company, has just returned to New York 
from an extended Western trip. He reports an optimistic situa- 
tion relative to 1911 motor car sales and believes that the ror1 
season is to be a record breaker. 

Totepo, O., Dec. 5—The Rassel Motor Company was recently 
incorporated with a capital stock of $125,000 to do an automobile 
manufacturing business. The incorporators of this latest Toledo 
concern are Edward C. Rassel, Richard D. Longan, William E. 
Brown, Edwin Tait and Nicholas W. Rassel. 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5—Thomas H. Smart has been appointed 
district manager of the Willys-Overland Company, his territory 
embracing Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, North 


and South Carolina and the District of Columbia, with headquar- 
ters at Washington. George W. Bennett is assistant manager. 

New York, Dec. 7—Fire in the offices of the Dorian Demount- 
able Rim Co., in the Thoroughfare building, Monday, caused con- 
siderable loss and forced the company to remove to temporary 
offices at 225 West Fifty-seventh street. In about a week the 
company will move into its permanent offices at 1804 Broadway. 

Detroit, Micu., Dec. 5—C. W. Dickerson, formerly vice- 
president of the Columbia Trust Co., of Middletown, Conn., 
and at one time president of the Sterling Cycle Works, has be- 
come identified with the executive force of the Timken: De- 
troit Axle Co., and has assumed the position of assistant 
treasurer. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Dec. 5—The new Premier catalogue not only 
shows the Premier six-cylinder and four-cylinder cars in their 
various models, but also gives a number of photographs of the 
mechanical details, the illustrations of the chassis and partially 
assembled parts being especially interesting. It is elaborately and 
handsomely handled throughout. 

Newark, N. J., Dec. 5—Remedial motor legislation embody- 
ing the resolutions adopted by the New Jersey Automobile and 
Motor Club have been whipped into legal shape by Vice-Pres- 
ident Harry D. Bowman and will be thoroughly discussed and 
debated upon by the many motorists interested prior to their 
presentation to the next Legislature. 

CLEVELAND, Dec. 5—The Regal branch opened an agency in 
Coshocton county this week. F. B. Thomas was appointed agent 
for the full Regal line. C. C. Crawford joined the sales force 
of the Studebaker Company during the past week. J. C. Ander- 
son, E. 110th Street and Superior Avenue, has accepted the 
agency for a commercial line of motor vehicles. 

TRENTON, Dec. 5—J. C. Matlack has been appointed secretary 
and general manager of the Ajax-Grieb Rubber Company. The 
executive offices are now located at 1777 Broadway, New York, 
with the factories at Trenton. By New Year’s Day the New 
York offices will be moved to larger quarters across the street 
in the new Ehret Building. 

Boston, Dec. 5—Under the new arrangement of the selling 
forces of the Jacobson-Brandow Company, the products of that 
company will be handled by the Pettingill-Andrews Company, 
Boston; J. Stewart Smith, New York; Horace C. Mills, Detroit, 
and by C. A. Mattison, assistant manager, Pittsfield, Mass. The 
Pettingill-Andrews Company until recently had the exclusive 
selling agency. 

PortLaNpD, Me., Dec. 5—The Mank-Stuart Motor Car Co., 
distributors of the Cadillac line, have taken over the former 
Portland Motor Mart, on Forest avenue opposite the Congress 
Square Hotel, and will improve and remodel it. The garage 
will be 270 by 130 feet and equipped with modern devices in 
every department. The company will carry a full line of high- 
grade parts and accessories. 

Boston, Dec. 5—An agency for the Enger car has been opened 
in Boston with L. J. Coburn in charge. It is known as the Co- 
burn Motor Sales Company. A. L. Bennet, special representa- 
tive of the Westcott car, has been in Boston several days look- 
ing over the field with a view to placing an agency in the Hub. 
James A. Braden, of the Diamond Tire Company, has been 
inspecting the new building being erected in Boston for that 
company on Boylston Street. 

Battimore, Mp., Dec. 5—Among the recent trade announce- 
ments in Baltimore, Md., are that the Lozier agency has been 
placed with Edwin Weischmann under the name of the Lozier 
Motor Car Company. The Moon car is being taken care of by 
the Cooper and Upton Company, while the Shaab Automobile 
Company, Stoddard-Dayton agents, are preparing to move into 
their new and more spacious quarters, opposite the present store, 
on Mount Royal Avenue, west of Maryland Avenue. 
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Among the Accessory Makers 
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THE NEIL WARNING SIGNAL LAMP; DIXIE 
AUTOMOBILE HORN; APCO RUBBER PEDAL 
COVERS; THE MUNCIE BRAKE DRUM 
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WARNING SIGNAL LAMP 
The device shown in Figs. 1 and 4 con- 
sists of a combined signal and tail lamp in 
connection with a special forked bracket 















































Fig. 1—Cross section of the warning signal 
lamp 

so made that it will carry both the lamp 

and number plate. 

The front or face of the lamp is fitted 
with four bullseyes, the upper one being 
green, the lower one red and the remain- 
ing two plain white. The upper three con- 
stitute the signal device, the lower ong act- 
ing as the tail lamp or danger signal “and 
also casting a white light through the glass 
covered aperture in the bottom of the lamp 
directly upon the number plate. 


The signal device can be used either by , 


day or night and at the front as well as 
the rear of a vehicle. 

The system may be operated either by 
means of a switch located within the rim 
of the steering wheel or at any other con- 
venient place desired, or automatically. 








Fig. 2—Vibrating type electric horn 
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The stop signal can also be operated auto- 
matically. The lamp is manufactured by 
Geo. E. Neil, of Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE DIXIE AUTOMOBILE HORN 

A new atuomobile horn, known as the 
“Dixie,” is now on the market. It is de- 
signed to operate on a standard ignition 
set of four dry cells or a six-volt storage 
battery. . 

The “Dixie” is quick in action, being of 
the vibrating type, and substantially con- 
structed. It makes enough noise to secure 
the right of way without depriving the in- 
offensive hearer of the power of locomo- 
tion. Either the elbow or steering wheel 
button is supplied complete with operating 
cable. An adusting screw in the rust- 
proof diaphragm gives a high or low tone, 
as desired. 

The “Dixie” horn is manufactured by 
Edwards & Company and sold by all first- 











Fig. 3—Chain adjuster and brake drum 


class supply houses and garages and by 
the Western Electric Company, 463 West 
St., New York City. 





RUBBER PEDAL COVERS 

To overcome the inconvenience caused 
by the pedals becoming slippery with wear 
and the likelihood of the feet slipping off, 
the Apco Pedal Grips should fill'a long- 
felt need. They consist of rubber pads 
with bolts and nuts attached, as shown in 
Fig. 5, and are fitted to any pedal by 
drilling two holes. The rub- 
ber is corrugated and the 
surface is a cushion, the 
foot closing down on it with 
such a secure hold that there 
is no fear that if the brake 
pedal is pushed down hard 
the foot will slip off. The 
pedals are made by the 
American Pedal -Co., of 
1733 Broadway, New York 








MUNCIE BRAKE DRUM SHOWN 
Referring to Fig. 3, of the Muncie brake 
drum, attention is called to the improved 
‘form of design and the straightline effect 

















Fig. 4—Rear view of warning signal lamp 


which is known to give strength and so 
distribute the strains that rupture is not 
at all likely. This assembly shows one of 
the several in the line which is turned: out 
by the Muncie Gear Works, of Muncie, 
Ind., and in this example it will be observed 
that the sprocket wheels are exactly spaced 
by a distance rod of the graduated I-sec- 
tion design, with means for altering the 
length between centers to compensate for 
any differences that may creep in during 
long service. The distance rod also passes 
across the center and serves as a support 
for the pull of the brakes when they are 
applied. Among the products of the com- 
pany is a line of brakedrums, connecting- 
rods, adjustable chain-tighteners, and, in 
fine, everything that can be used to advan- 
tage in the assembling of automobiles. 
Concomitant with the other work is a line 
of bevel gears and pinions, they being 
made after the most approved fashion, and 
in the cutting of the. teeth the matter of 
noise is given due consideration, it being 


recognized that this is the day of noise- 


less performance. 
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Fig. 5—The Apco non-slip pedal cover 








